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in the darkness and confusion, (my companions not be- 
ing aware of my condition,) weltering in my blood; in 
which state, and minus my hat, shoes, and jacket, I was 
found, when, mustering the force and finding me miss- 
ing, my friend returned to look for me. 

Somewhat restored by repose, a few hours subsequent- 
ly, my messmate in the tender, made acquainted with 
my plight, came to see me, bringing with him where- 
withal to repair and refit my damaged hull and rigging. 
This being done, I repaired on board the prize, where 
my Yankee messmate, the mate, prescribed a bottle of 
good old mulled port, which, according to him, was an 
infallible specific for all disorders, mental and bodily. 
Whatever its virtues, I for one cannot gainsay them, as 
on this and sundry subsequent occasions, I experienced, 
or imagined I experienced, their efficacy. Be it as it 
may, I was soon on my legs again, and as well as ever. 

Excesses, however, like the above, the total absence 
in general of any thing approaching to moderation when 
on shore, (successful cruising, in spite of the clippings 
of conscientious agents at this period, furnishing the 
most lavish means of indulgence to both men and offi- 
cers,) did more in peopling that Necropolis, the Palisades, 
with the flower of our navy, than battle, pestilence, or 
hard service ; trying enough though they all were at the 
best of times. Our worthy old Captain Dundas, fully 
alive to all this, with a paternal solicitude for the health 
and comfort of his crew, which he invariably displayed, 
took every opportunity, by his exhortations and ha- 
rangues, to impress on their minds the never-failing con- 
sequences of intemperance, particularly in the use of 
that pernicious beverage new rum, the entry of which 
into the ship was of course interdicted. Knowing, how- 
ever, that men ever so well disposed are not readily rea- 
soned out of old established propensities, he every Sun- 
day in port permitted them to procure as much bottled 
porter as they wished, knowing that the price would 
operate as a check on any inclination to undue indul- 
gence. Previous to the additional means and penalties 
for the exclusion of the former consequent on this regu- 


the howitzer, loaded up to the muzzle with grape and 
canister. The discharge splintered the gun-carriage 
into fragments, and, having nothing to depend on but 
our muskets, we bore up for the land, and got out our 
sweeps, keeping up a steady fire of musketry. We dis- 
tanced the schooner, but the felueca having the advan- 
tage of us, was soon under our stern, and, having hauled 
up the tack of his foresail, and yawing a couple of 
points, he was enabled to fire his long eighteen into us. 
Meanwhile we had knocked away our stern frame, and, 
having lashed the gun so as to bear upon him, we en- 
deavoured, by watching the motion of the vessel, to keep 
him at bay. Once or twice he evinced some intention 
to lay us on board, but a well-directed volley made him 
sheer off. In this manner we continued the action for 
five hours, when, having expended all our ammunition, 
finding our sails in tatters, and our rigging cut to pieces, 
and seeing not the smallest chance of assistance or es- 
cape, we struck, and were taken possession of by the 
Spaniards. On searching the vessel, finding there was 
nothing to repay them for spoiling their cruise, and their 
expenditure of powder and shot, the crew of the priva- 
teer—for such she proved—were greatly enraged, and 
showed every disposition to wreak their vengeance on us 
for their disappointment. However, we reached Trini- 
dad, a small port on the south side of Cuba, in safety, 
where we were put on shore. 

In this place we were detained six months, one of the 
happiest portions of my life. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness and civilities we experienced ; we were enter- 
tained by all the principal families of the place, permit- 
ted to rove wherever we pleased, and allowed the use of 
a large collection of English books captured in some 
vessel, with the arms and name of Wedderburn in them. 
At the end of the abovementioned period, we were ex- 
changed and sent to Port Royal, where the distressing 
news awaited me of the death of my best friend Lieu- 
tenant C——. This officer, an honour to his name and 
profession, lost his life, after gallantly boarding and cap- 
turing a Spanish schooner of ten guns and forty men, 





lation, roast pig had been the prevailing favourite dish 


with the boats of a sloop of war. He had taken the ves- 


between decks; but all of a sudden, it was remarked, a sel’'s helm, which he was in the act of putting a-weather, 
change took place in the bill of fare, and fine large pics| when a shot from one of the enemy in the cabin killed 


baked on shore at Fort Royal, superseding the pork, be- 


him. ‘This useless and vindictive act drew down on the 


came all the rage, and, judging from their continued de- | imprudent perpetrator the prompt vengeance of the as- 
mand, appeared to take permanent possession of Jack’s|sailants, by whom their officer was highly esteemed. 


gastronomic imaginings. 

This, and the growing prevalence of intoxication, 
without any apparent equivalent means, as the prohi- 
bitory system rigidly enforced by the master-at-arms and 
ship’s corporals effectually prevented the entry of strong 
waters by the ordinary channels, was a matter of con- 
siderable marvel to some, and in certain other keen ob- 
servers of cause and effect abaft the mainmast,—albeit, 
pie-crust, considered by our forefathers simply restora- 
tive, had hitherto never been classed among the narcotic 
stimulants,—caused some suspicions. One day a huge 


patty was handed up the side, the crust of which, form-|pawnshop to raise the wind for a scanty subsistence. | 


ing an angle with the dish at one end, like the jaws of 
an alligator or an oyster, gaped as portentously as if ex- 
pressly come to devour, instead of being devoured. This, 
attracting the curious attention of one of the officers, 


Not long after rejoining the ship, peace having been 
made with France, we remained a few months visiting 
the different ports of Jamaica and south side of Cuba, 
and in June 1802, sailing for England pursuant to or- 
ders, were paid off at Woolwich on the 24th of July. 

The crew received about three years’ wages, but, 
| Stripped as usual by the insatiable plunderers that infest 


them in a few days were found in the most destitute 
state, without a rap, and almost naked; their kit, as 
usual, when “hard up,” having found its way to the 


|'This wholesale pillage of our brave seamen is still per- 
mitted to flourish in the most open and barefaced man- 





pettifogging sea-attorneys, still labour in their nefarious 


|like locusts the eastern parts of the metropolis, many of 


ner. Robbers, in the garb of landlords, Jew crimps, and | 


generous sailor, ever simple, unreflecting, and unsus- 
pecting, falls an easy prey to the host of rapacious 
thieves and swindlers, who, to this day, as I said before, 
when an Indiaman arrives, or a man-of-war is paid off, 
pounce like vultures upon him, and fleece him to the 
last farthing, many of them being rendered penniless the 
first night. 

By this time, under the auspices of the master of the 
Juno, who had been ‘very kind to me, I had become a 
proficient in navigation, and every other branch of my 
profession, and as he entertained expectations of getting 
the command of some vessel in the merchant service, I 
gladly availed myself of an olicr to take me with him, 
and an invitation to make his house my abode in the in- 
terim. 

In about two months the hopes of my friend were 
realised, and [ embarked as an apprentice in the ship 
Tom, of two hundred and seventy tons, bound on an 
experimental voyage to the Pacitie. Three other ed- 
devant midshipmen of men-of-war at the same time ac- 
cepted indentures, besides a lad from the Marine Society 
ship, making five, who all messed together in the stecr- 
age, the latter performing the office of cabin-boy. After 
a rough passage cut of the Channel, and across the Bay 
of Biscay, we arrived at the Cape de Verds, where we 
endeavoured in vain to procure a supply of salt. At 
Bonavista and Mayo, however, we got some goats and 
pigs, and proceeded to Rio Janeiro. On one occasion 
during the passage, we fell in with several sperm whales, 
which we endeavoured to take; but, after pulling the 
whole day in a burning sun, without either bread or wa- 
ter in the boats, we were obliged to give up the chase, 
and return to the ship without killing one. ‘The same 
day Robert Roderick, seaman, in a state of intoxication 
and over-excitement from a quarrel with one of his mess- 
mates, Jumped overboard, and was drowned before the 
boat could assist him. 

We reached Rio on the 28th of December, 1802, 
Here we remained a month, caulking and sheathing the 
ship above the copper, during which period several of 
our crew, among the rest Andrew Vincent, one of my 
messinates, quilted us, dissatisfied with the captain and 
the service; a loss which [ regretted much. ‘To fill up 
these vacancies, we were obliged to take on board some 
Portuguese and a Dutchman. 

Quitting Rio on the 24th of January, and cruising 
several weeks for the Isle of Grande, in latitude 45° south 
without success, we made the best of our way round 
Cape Horn; and after a long, and, for the season, un- 
usually tempestuous passage of six wecks, agninst heavy 
south westers, reached the island of Mocha, in 38° 30/ 
south. This island, lying about four leagues from the 
coast of Chili, is about eight or nine miles in cireum- 
ference. It is very fertile, and was formerly settled by 
the Spaniards, but is now frequented only by whalers. 
Here we remained several days, shooting wild horses, 
which are numerous, and which we found excellent food. 
| Hence proceeding to St. Mary’s, about twenty leagues 





‘farther north, we laid in a plentiful stock of wild hogs, 
lwith which the place abounds, and in the beginning of 
This place is situated at the 
ibottom of the fine bay of La Conception, and is the 


| May reached 'l'aleuhuana. 


occasioned an examination of the contents, which was|vocations, and batten on the hard-earned gainings of | port of the cily of that name, from which it is distant 


found to be a large bladder of rum. 


Reinforced by a master’s mate and seven men from out pilot, rudder, chart, or compass, and “ goes to lee-| | 


another prize, we had resumed our cruise off the south 
coast in company with the admiral’s tender, when one 
morning, at day-break, beating up between the south- 
west end of the island and Port Royal, we discovered a 
large felucca standing across our bows, apparently chased 
by a schooner, which (the other tender having previously 
parted company) we took for our consort. 
opposite tacks, we were soon within gun-shot, when both 
the strangers, displaying large Spanish ensigns from their 
peaks, with the red or “bloody” flag, from their mast- 
heads, fired each a shot across our bows. Without show- 
ing our colours, we stood on for the felucca until within 


poor Jack, who, when no longer useful, is set adrift with- 


| ward on all tacks.” 
«“ No longer wanted, when the strife is o'er, 
But when the calm of peace succeeds the blast 
Of devastating war—the tempest past— 
Like useless, worn-out tools, aside they’re cast. 


” 


Being on|Cooped up in his floating prison for five, nay, perhaps which the ship was completely refitted. 


jseven or ten years in time of war, the scaman, pro- 
|verbially improvident, when first on shore, and under 
the excitement of novelty and new-fledged liberty, is as 
}much bewildered as a bird let loose from its cage, or to 
use a more appropriate simile, “a fish out of the water.” 


|}three leartues. ‘The anchorage is excellent, and com- 
tetely sheltered from the north winds, which, in the 
winter, blow very hard. During the first few days, all 
the crew were il from making too free with the new 
wine, and eating too many grapes; but we soon felt the 
effects of the plenty and excellence of the provisions 
with which we were furnished. 

We remained in this delightful place a month, during 
A fortunate ac- 
‘cident, occasioned by over-exertion in a boat-race, en- 
labled me to remain on shore the whole time, and was 
well nigh occasioning a total change in my fortunes. 

By mere chance I became acquainted with an interest- 
ing and respectable Creole family, whom I shall have 





pistol-shot, when, running up the ensign and pendant, |'Thus reeling under a moral as well as the inevitable | more than once eccasion to introduce to my reader, the 
> : : : ‘ | pe a Se . 
we gave him a volley of musketry, and the contents of! physical intoxication of strong drink, the open-hearted, | female head of which, Donna Francisca Serrano, took so 
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great a liking to me, that she used every endeavour to 
persuade me to take up my abode amongst them, offering 
me the choice of any one among their numerous and 
fascinating female acquaintance as my wife. This, how- 
ever, was at the price of changing my religion, and I ac- 
cordingly resisted the temptation; albeit, as will be seen, 
they never withdrew their friendship, to which I have 
subsequently been indebted for some of thc happiest mo- 
ments of my life. 

At length, with the object of our voyage (the search 
for whales) in view, we proceeded to sea, bidding adieu 
to Talcuhuana, and with it to every thing in the shape of 
comfort or satisfaction for the remainder of the voyage $ 
the whole of the subsequent period being but one long 
chapter of accidents, disappointments, and misfortunes, 
principally owing to imprudence and mismanagement. 


———— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Rpetm Whale-fishery—Perilous occupation—Terrible monster— 
Whale boats—Atiack on the Sperm Whale—Process of making 
oil—The Black Whale—Greenland fishery —Maternal affection of 
the whale—Ice Archipelago—Lobos Islands—Seal catehing— 
Habits—Tumbez—Chatham Islands—Green Turtle—Terrapin— 
Maria (slands—Navigation along the coast—Catholic mission— 
Ceros Islands—Sea Elephants—Short allowance —Life in a South 
Seaman—Bill of farc at the different Islands—Gallapagos—Ban- 
daras—Boobies—Singular mode of fishing—iLow-water in the 
Slop-room—Moccassins—Singular effect of animal decomposition 
—Gulf of Califoruia—Quibo---Severe gale. 





If, among the perilous and adventurous occupations of 
a sea-life, there is one requiring more energy, activity, 
skill, courage, and patient endurance than another, it is 
when man, in a fragile skiff, comparatively a nutshell, 
defies and attacks in his own element the mighty monarch 
of the ocean, one of the fiercest and inmost active of all 
the finny tribes, the sperm whale. This enormous crea- 
ture, as much a fish of prey as the shark, measures near- 
ly eighty feet in length, and from thirty to forty in cir- 
cumference ; the head, shaped like a huge box rounded 
at the corners, and rising a littke towards the neck, in 
some species forming nearly one half of the whole. ‘The 
tail, moved with as much facility as the whip of a wag- 
oner, is horizontal, and from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet in breadth; while a tremendous lower jaw, from 
twenty-five to thirty in length, thickly studded with coni- 
eal, curved teeth, ten or twelve inches long, is moved as 
adroitly as the tail, and both, when running on his side, 
with a power that would crush a ship, and a noise like 
thunder. ‘T’o these irresistible faculties he possesses the 
agility of the salmon, leaping from the water, and—as in 
the instance of the unfortunate American South-seaman 
in 1821—falling on the decks of ships with a weight 
capable of shattering or sinking the largest. This re- 
doubtable animal wars not only with many other fish, 
but with some of the more peaceable of its own species, 
pursuing, attacking, and with its long sharp teeth tearing 
the flesh from the carcasses of many of the whale-tribe. 

The ships employed in this trade to the South seas 
sail at all seasons; they require to be in good repair, 
newly coppered, with three years’ provisions of the best 
quality, and a liberal supply of sails, rigging, sea-stores, 
and antiscorbuties, the success of the voyage often de- 
pending on their ability to keep at sea. ‘This branch of 
the trade was first established at the Bermudas, Nan- 
tucket, Newbury port, and one or two small places in 
the United States, but has now spread to several parts of 
England, especially London, where it is carried on with 
much spirit and success. 

The coast of Peru and Gallapagos Islands were, until 
lately, the great resort of these fish; but, with a singu- 
lar instinct, they have abandoned those shores, and taken 
to the coast of Japan, the Feejee, Navigation Islands, 
and the Indian Ocean. During the passage out, the 
crews, from thirty to thirty-five according to the number 
of boats in each vessel, are employed in preparing the 
latter and their gear; for, on entering the trade-winds, or 
even off the Western Islands, sperm whales may be met 
with. The boats are usually from twenty-three to twenty- 
eight feet long, sharp at both ends, like a canoe, with six 
men, five rowers and a steersman, and capable of carry- 
ing seven or eight hundred weight of whale-line and other 
materials. The instruments of attack are the harpoon 
with a barbed prong, and a lance. Look-outs are placed 





known to the deck by the cry of “‘l'own oh!” “ Where 
away ?” is the demand, which is answered by denoting 
the quarter it isin. The course of the ship is directed 
towards it, and the boats prepared for lowering ; when 
near, they are off in an instant, and skim the sea with 
the fleetness of the dolphin. On approaching the fish, 
great precaution is necessary, generally pulling up in 
her wake until near, but steering clear of the sweep of 
the tail until abreast of the shoulder or fin, and then 
closing, the harpoon is struck before the hump, at the 
moment, if possible, when the animal is diving, the skin 
being at that moment more tight. When this is done, 
the boat is sheered off, clear of the convulsive play of 
the tail, which is thrown about with great violence, with 
a tremendous noise, and lashing the sea into a perfect 
foam. She now either sets off at full speed, or “ sounds,” 
that is, goes perpendicalarly down. In the former case 
the boat is towed behind at a tremendous rate, the people 
sitting perfectly still, as the least motion would risk the 
loss of the boat and all on board; in the latter, the line 
must be veered unchecked round the loggerhead, a round 
piece of wood, ten inches in diameter, fixed in the stern 
of the boat—this operation requiring much skill, is not 
the least dangerous. If the fish is large, a signal is made 
by tossing up an oar or hoisting a flag, when a second 
boat comes with more line to bend on in case of need. 
After a time, the animal comes again to the surface, blow- 
ing and spouting up the water many yards, which at a 
distance looks like smoke. A fresh attack is now made, 
the boat already fast hauling alongside, and with a lance 
nine feet in length, including pole, commencing to probe 
her between the ribs, after each thrust withdrawing the 
instrument. She now begins to spout blood, the water, 
and sometimes the men and boats, being covered with it, 
all the time cutting or dipping her tail, to the great danger 
of the boats, which require much management to keep 
them clear. In the last convulsive agonies, she runs 
round on her side in a circle, clashing her lower Jaw, and 
shortly after turns up, and generally dies with her head 
towards the sun, She is then towed alongside, secured, 
and the ceremony of cutting-in is commenced. The 
blubber is raised by scarfing or cutting, about six feet in 
breadth, through which the strap of a purchase-block is 
toggled, the fall brought to the windlass, and as the men 
heave, the officers cut away on each side the scarf, and 
the carcass turns round. When the first is hove block 
and block,-or up to the mainmast-head, a second tackle 
is made fast in a similar manner just above the gunwale, 
and the first piece of blubber is cut, and lowered between 
decks. Meanwhile the master and mate are severing the 
head, which in a large whale is an affair of some difficul- 
ty. This is divided into two pieces, the upper part or 
« junk” a mass of soft blubber; the other is called the 
case, in the centre of which is found a complete well, 
lilled with the clearest spermaceti, which is baled out with 
buckets, and put away in casks. The lower jaw is some- 
times taken on board, for the teeth principally, which 
form a valuable article of trade with the natives of the 
leejee, and other islands. Whilst this operation is per- 
forming, the ship is surrounded by innumerable sharks, 
many of which are killed by the spades or instruments 
for flinching the blubber. This remaining a certain time 
to “ripen,” is cut into slices of half an inch thick, thrown 
into the boilers, and, when all the oil is extracted, becomes 
excellent fuel, no wood or coal being required after the 
first whale is taken. he oil is now put into large 
coolers, then into casks on deck, and from them, through 
a leather hose, transferred to others in the hold which 
have been previously seasoned. 

The maternal affection of these dull animals is ex- 
tremely interesting, seldom quitting their young when 
attacked, and on such occasions they are easily taken. 
When the boats find themselves in a shoal of cow-whales 
and their young, the headsman, when one is turned up, 
sticks in it a long pole with a weft, and then makes fast 
to one previously wounded, sometimes in this way killing 
two or three for each boat. 

The process with the black or Greenland whale, a 
very timid animal, is very different. ‘The Greenlandmen 
generally sail early in March, carrying six or seven strong 
boats, and from forty to fifty men, part of whom, the 
mates, harpooners, boat-steerers, and line-coilers, embark 
from the ship's port, the remainder at the Orkneys 
or Shetland Islands. ‘These are often occupied, on their 





at the mast-head, and when a fish is seen it is made 
uo 


way out, in killing seals on the west ice, when the sea- 


son is not sufficiently advanced to get on the fishing- 
ground ; and in working their way through the ice en- 
counter much risk and difficulty, receiving severe shocks 
from the floating masses, which in every variety of shape 
sometimes surround the ship. Among the bays or in- 
lets of this moveable archipelago the ship sometimes an- 
chors. This is done by digging a hole five or six feet 
in the ice, and burying a curved iron of one hundred 
and fifty pounds weight, called an ice-anchor, with snow, 
which soon freezes sufficiently hard to hold the ship, 
which now drifts with the ice. Water may likewise be 
procured by digging a well in a similar way. 

When on the fishing-ground, a crow’s nest, or sort of 
sentry-box, for the shelter of the look-out man, is built 
in the mnaintop-mast cross-trees. The men are divided 
into three watches, and two boats always lowered, and 
frequently kept manned. When a whale is seen, the 
masthead-man cries out “A fall! a fall!” and the boats 
are off in an instant. While thus occupied, the men, 
in turning in, do not even take their boots off, such is 
the necessity for their being constantly ready for their 
duty at a moment’s notice, Each boat carries seven 
men, including harpooner, steers-man, and line-coiler, 
six lines of one hundred and forty fathoms each, and 
several harpoons and lances. 

When a fish is struck, the best is done to despatch her, 
and the lances are left sticking in the blubber, looking 
like so many porcupine quills. When killed and secured 
alongside, the harpooners, with iron plates and spikes in 
their boots, to prevent their slipping, descend on the car- 
cass, and commence cutting, or flinching, as it is called, 
the blubber in large flakes, the half breadth of the animal, 
and five or six feet wide: these are hoisted in, and after- 
wards cut up sufficiently small to be forced through the 
bung-holes of casks made for the purpose, in which it is 
conveyed to England to be boiled down. The whale- 
bone is at the same time taken out, and, during the pas- 
sage home, cleaned and scraped. These voyages gener- 
ally occupy from four to five months. The greatest ene- 
mies of the whale are the shark and sword-fish. 

In the long and monotonous South sea voyages, the 
men seldom escape the scurvy, longing, while under its 
influence, for green fields, trees, &c. which are also the 
prevailing features of their dreams. With this disease, 
the change to the shore has, in a few minutes, had the 
effect of a strong cathartic; and I have stretched myself 
on the ground, and eaten grass like a horse turned into 
a clover-field after long confinement in the stable. 

On reaching our cruising ground, in spite of a keen 
look-out of several days, we could not get sight of a 
single fish ; and on reaching the latitude of 5° south, only 
picked up one sperm whale which produced sixty barrels 
of oil. We experienced no small risk and difficulty in 
taking him, a heavy sea running, by which the boat w as 
nearly knocked to pieces, 

This ill success was the more mortifying, as we fell 
in with several English and American ships, which had 
been extremely fortunate, one of them only eight months 
out having filled eight hundred barrels, while we in nine 
had killed but one solitary fish. Following the advice 
of our companions, therefore, we continued a month 
longer in the same parallel; and having filled ahout two 
hundred and fifty barrels, ran into the Lobos Islands, in 
latitude 6° south, where we killed between two and three 
hundred fur seals, some of which, called Old Wigs, or 
Sea Lions, had shaggy manes, and were as large as an 
ox. 

Sailing fiom the Lobos Islands after a few days’ stay, 
we proceeded to the river Tumbez, and came to an an- 
chor in a small bay near the bar. Here we procured a 
supply of firewood, plenty of fruit and vegetables, and 
abundance of the finest oysters ; but beef was scarce, and 
consequently dear. 

The town or city of Tumbez, which I visited twice, is 
situated in a fertile valley on the right bank, about fifteen 
miles up the river. It is a small place with a population 
of not probably more than a thousand inhabitants, the 
houses principally mud-wattled. It is however celebrated 
as the landing-place of that scourge of Peru, Pizarro, 
when he commenced his conquest of that ill-fated coun- 
try. The banks of the river are infested by great num- 
bers of immense alligators. 

From Tumbez we proceeded to Chatham Island, in 
lat. 1° 8., one of the Gallapagos, a group evidently of 
volcanic origin, barren, and yielding nothing but a few 
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stunted shrubs and prickly pears. Green turtle, and the 
terrapin, or land tortoise, are, however, abundant. At 
first we’ had laid in a plentiful supply of the former, but 
becoming acquainted with the latter, we threw the whole 
of our stock, about forty of the first, into the sea. Sub- 
sequently, during a cruise of four months, the terrapin 
constituted our principal article of diet, without ever once 
tiring of them. All this time, having only fallen in with 
two fish, which escaped us, we put into King Charles 
Island, another of the above group, to refit. Here the 
first mate, John Kelly, and two seamen, unable to agree 
with the captain, quitted us, and three weeks subsequent- 
ly the successor to the former also resigned his situation. 

Hence, taking on board a large stock of terrapin, we 
made sail for the Maria Islands, on the coast of Mexico, 
near St. Blas (lat. 21° N.) and by keeping a good offing, 
made the passage in sixteen days, while another ship, the 
Lady Nelson, keeping in-shore, was fifty days on the 
passage—a useful hint for navigators in these seas. 
Making the land, on the 14th of December 1803, we 
cruised off these for three months, but with very indif- 
ferent success, and our wood and water being nearly ex- 
pended, we were fain to put into Bandara Bay, in the 
same parallel, on the main. Here we procured a good 
supply of bullocks and other stock, which we found plen- 
tiful, besides wild turkeys, with which the woods abound- 
ed. This anchorage swarms with sharks and alligators. 
At the watering-place the former were so numerous that 
the men, in rolling the casks into the water, were obliged 
to lay about them with a billet of wood to keep them off, 
and if a bird was shot, and fell, it was seized by these 
voracious animals before it could be picked up. While 
in this place I passed one pleasant day, the only one I 
had long experienced, at the Mission of Friars, about 
seven miles up the river, who treated me with the greatest 
kindness and hospitality. Here our carpenter and ano- 
ther man left us. 

Resuming our cruise off the Marias, we sometimes 
landed, but found nothing on them save a few lignum 
vite trees here and there, which only served to give a 
greater air of desolation to these barren islands; and 
it being the dry season, we could not even procure water. 

On the 11th of April we made the best of our way to 
the Islands of Ceros, killing one whale on the passage, 
and on the 19th of May made Guadaloupe, one of the 
group in lat. 30° N. but did not anchor until the 21st, 
when we came-to in a good berth, formed by three small 
islets on the southeast side, and commenced the cam- 
paign against the sea-clephants. These animals, extreme- 
ly numerous, are timid, and easily taken. Our usual me- 
thod was to knock them on the head, except when 
unusually large, when they were lanced. They come 
on shore in droves of from two to three hundred twice 
a-year, once to pup, and on the other occasion to shed 
their coats, which are a stiff hair, resembling bristles. 
Here, extended on the beach, in a state of torpidity, there 
is no danger in approaching them. On opening them, 
4 quantity of stones are found in their stomachs after a 
certain period, a singular fact, which I do not recollect 
having seen noticed any where by naturalists. ‘These 
are taken in a short time before they go to sea, and in 
order to know when this is about to take place, it is usual 
to steal a young one at midnight, to examine it, for this 
infallible signal of getting under way. At Massa Fuero 
the seal-takers never kill young ones until they take in 
this ballast. The entrails possess a singular alkaline 
property, and it was the custom among us to cleanse our 
clothes, saturated with oil from our greasy occupations, 
by thrusting them into the carcass of one of these ani- 
mals. 

From Guadaloupe we proceeded to the larger island, 
Ceros, some ten or twelve leagues nearer the main, where 
we found good anchorage in a bay on the east side, plen- 
ty of excellent water, though at an inconvenient distance 
from the beach, and the sea-elephant so plentiful, that in 
six weeks we filled nearly cight hundred barrels of oil. 
The weather all this time continued delightful, with re- 
freshing breezes from the north-west, the prevailing wind. 
The crew were formed into two parties, one on shore, 
killing and carrying off the blubber, the other on board, 
boiling out and stowing away. I was of the former, and 
had many a ramble over the island, shooting deer, and 
eatching rabbits and pigeons, which are very numerous. 
The deer we found extremely fat and well-flavoured ; and 
as our original stock of provisions from England was 
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nearly exhausted, although we had been on short allow- 
ance for the last twelve months, these and other god-sends 
furnished not only a plentiful addition to our scanty bill 
of fare, but a luxurious variety, which those only can 
appreciate who have for months been confined to short 
allowance of salt junk or pork, often putrid, and as dry 
and with about as much nourishment as a rope-yarn ; 
biscuits, so alive with maggots (“bargemen,” as Jack 
calls them) and weevils, as to erumble into dust between 
the fingers; and black, stinking water, in such a state of 
decomposition, that upon a lighted candle being applied 
to the bunghole of @ cask, the ignited pestiferous hydro- 
gen gas would blaze out like gunpowder. 

Privation, and at times almost starvation, had cured 
us of any remaining prejudices. ‘Time was, when the 
thoughts of horse-flesh, as an article of diet, might have 
shocked my gastronomic ideas, but this, at Mocha, was 
almost the only flesh we tasted, and very good we found 
it. Sometimes faute de mieux, racoons, sea-otter, seal’s 
liver, the tongues of the sea elephant, even alligator’s 
flesh, and lastly, for those whose masticators could ac- 


i ouhin, not unlike the tuning of an organ, with which, 
as the gas escaped by the rolling and motion of the ani- 
mal, we were serenaded the whole of the night. 

Off St. Joseph's, a little town near the entrance of the 
gulf, whence we managed to procure a sheep and some 
vegetables, the weather assuming a threatening appear- 
ance, we stood out to sea. Subsequently steering up 
the gulf, (California,) we had fine settled weather for 
three or four days, and having failed in finding a port 
pointed out to us by an American, we again stood to the 
southward. 

On the 20th of August, eight leagues to the westward 
of the Marias, we experienced a very severe gale from 
the southeast, which caused a previous Jeak to increase 
so much, that the crew, already weak and unhealthy from 
privation, were worn out with fatigue, and some of the 
oldest completely knocked up by their frequent requisi- 
tion at the pumps. 

We made the best of our way to Quibo, in the Bay 
of Panama, but on the 30th of August, in latitude 18°, 
had a second tremendous gale from the same quarter, ac- 





complish it, a venerable baboon, as tough as the hide of 
a rhinoceros, found favour in our sight. 'T'o the southw ard | 
at the Gallapagos, it is true, we glorified our abdominals | 
with terrapin and their eggs, (the latter delicious eating.) | 
oysters at Tumbez, horses at Mocha, pigs at St. Mary’s, 
wild turkeys at the Bandaras, hares at Tres Maria, while 
at Ceros we had deer, rabbits, pigeons and birds’ eggs, to 
which was added an aromatic plant which we had dis- 
covered among the Gallapagos islands, and which fur- 
nished us with an agreeable substitute for tea; these, as 
they might well do, constituted real luxuries—but such 
opportunities were few and far between. At sea we 
kept a keen look-out for dolphin, albicore, shark, porpoise, 
or bonetta; and nimble must have been the scaly monster 
that escaped our well-directed harpoons. 

Cruising off the Marias, the boobies were our principal 
fishers. These birds, in immense flocks, surrounded the| 
ship by day, hovering over and devouring, as they were| 
driven to the surface by the larger fish, the shoals of 
small fry with which the sea was covered; and when 
night came, roosting in such numbers wherever they 
could alight, as to whiten the yards and rigging as if 
covered with snow. In this manner they were easily 
taken by the seamen, who, by holding them by their legs, 
head downwards, and thumping their backs like a choaked 
infant, had no difficulty in making them disgorge their 
prey. This, and reversing the maws of some of our 
finny friends, in which we generally found something, 
never failed to furnish us with a dish of fresh fish. In| 
fact, the old proverb, “ All is fish that goes to their net,” | 
was never more appropriately applied than to us. 

It was not only our inner man that grumbled, our out- | 
ward had long since, though more silently, suffered : the| 
seedy appearance of our several wardrobes, saturated 
with grease, had for some time proclaimed low water in 
the slop-room. Shoes were out of the question, and a 
substitute was found in a sandal of self-manufacture call- 
ed moccasins, made from the skin of the seal. My nether 
extremities had begun sadly to complain: when one day 
visiting a distant bay where seals were numerous, I sin- 
gled out one whose leather seemed to promise, and, 
knocking him on the head, with all the skill of a Taliaco- 
tian operator, in five minutes had carved a new pair 
from the back of his neck, and, in almost as brief a 
space, had applied them to my own heels. On my re- 
turn from dinner, finding the poor creature still alive, | 
and groaning most piteously, I determined to despatch | 











companied with the most awful thunder and lightning I 
ever witnessed. When the gale abated, the sea was of 
the colour of a flooded river, which showed evident signs 
of its devastation on the shore, large branches of trees 
being seen floating in all directions. 

Touching at the little Island of Quiacaros on the 19th 
of September, we got a good supply of cocoa-nuts, and 
on the 20th reached our destination, anchoring in a fine 
bay on the southeast side of Quibo. Here we careen- 
ed the ship, cut spars and plank to repair the bottom, 
which we found in many places completely worm-eaten ; 
and finally coopered, and filled our water-casks, and re- 
stowed the cargo. This island, situated in the Bay of 
Panama, in latitude 7° 27’ 30” north; longitude, 71° 33’ 
30” west, is of a moderate height, covered with wood, 
and affording a plentiful supply of excellent water ;— 
parrots, paroquets, stags, monkeys, and alligators also 
abound. 


—_—_ 
CHAPTER V. 

Weather-beaten crew—-Point St. Helena—-Aibemarle Tsland— 
Grand cruption of the volcano of Narborough tstand—Deserip- 
tion and hibits of the Terrapin—Taleuhuana—Spanish treachery 
—Cannonade |! by the furts—Captur.d—Spanish dungeon— Fatal 
effects of drunkenness—Spanish charity—A friend in need—es- 

Surprise—Attseck and re- 


cape—Donna Mada'ena—Jealousy 


capture—An agreeable companion—Second escape, 

Leaving Quibo, we steered away to the northward, 
and on the 2Ist of October, in lat. 14° north, began to 
experience finer weather. For the last two months we 
had had continual rains, with variable winds and much 
thunder and lightning. ‘he constant soaking we had 
undergone had so completely bleached every thing en 
board, animate as well as inanimate, that neither ship nor 
crew was recognisable. The tar was washed off the 
rigging, the paint off the sides, the oakum out of the 
seams. The effluvia from the hide and leather service, 
which hung about like so much tripe, were those of a 
tan-yard, and we were obliged to cut it off. We had a 
tedious passage to Point St. Helena, in 2° 10/ south, the 
wind hanging the whole time from the south to west- 
southwest, with a strong northeast current. The wea- 
ther was, however, as fine as we could wish. 

On the 14th of November, we anchored in a fine 
smooth bay on the north side, and commenced caulking 
the ship and overhauling the rigging. A mineral pitch 


him, but was by some means dissuaded from it by my com-|is procured here in great quantities, which, when soften- 
panions. For several days after, the same animal was! ed with a little oil or fat, answered all our purposes. 
seen swimming about the bay; and on one occasion as| We were well provided with beef and vegetables, and a 
we were pulling off to the ship, it advanced towards the | few fine pearls were offered for sale by the fishermen. 
boat, as if instinct had pointed out the stolen remnant,| Along the shore we picked up a quantity of beautiful 
which made one of the crew exclaim—“ Why don’t youj shells. The town, which I visited, lies about two leagues 
restore the poor fellow his jacket, and let him go about) from the bay, in a low flat country, the whole of which 
his business ?” lis inundated in the rainy season. In consequence of 
Leaving Ceros on the 17th July, we ran to the south-/ this, the houses, consisting of some seventy or eighty, 
ward as far as the entrance of the Gulf of California, | principally of canes, are built on piles, the communica- 
where we killed five small whales, but could get only | tion being carried on by boats or canoes, which are seen 
three alongside ; the other two we picked up some days) suspended from the sides of the houses as in a ship. 
after, but being bloated and swe!led to double their na-| During our stay here, our two mates, who had been for 
tural size, and having to keep them alongside all night,!some time on bad terms with the captain, whose ungo- 
it was thought advisable to cut a number of small holes! vernable temper and propensity to drink made him gene- 
in them, to allow the escape of the decomposed elements.| rally disliked, left the ship. 
Not long after we were astonished by certain singular| Having made shift to put the vessel in tolerable order, 
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and Jaid in a good stock of fresh beef, mutton, pump- 
kins, sweet potatoes, and melons, we put to sea on the 
26th: and, after endeavouring in vain for some days to 
beat up against southerly winds, we stood off to the Gal- 
lapagos Islands, and on the 4th of December anchored 
in a sandy bay on the north side of Lord Hood’s island. 
During four days that we remained here, we collected 
near four hundred terrapins. Hence we proceeded to 
Albemarle Island, and on our way witnessed a grand 
eruption of the volcano of Narborough Island, which 
from either extreme to its most elevated point (from 
which an immense coruscating column shot up) was one 
extensive volume of vivid flame. We hove the ship to 
for the night, and, though never nearer to the land than 
four or five leagues, every man’s features could be dis- 
tinctly seen, from one end of the ship to the other. The 
spectacle was awfully grand and striking. 

On the following morning we bore up, and in the 
course of the day fell in with the Betsy and Indispensa- 
ble, Liverpool whalers, by which we for the first time 
learnt the interesting intelligence of a war with France. 
Having procured a few stores from them, we parted com- 
pany, and beat up for the weather-head of Albemarle, 
where we landed with some difliculty, and picked up six 
terrapins, one of which was so large that it was found 
necessary to quarter it to get it down to the boat. In 
fact this, with the others, completely loaded her. These 
islands still continue to furnish an inexhaustible supply 
of this delicious food to our whalers. The terrapin feeds 
on the prickly pear tree. ‘The female lays about thirty 
eggs, the size and shape of a billiard ball, having a 
strong white shell, one side of which is a little flattened 
or indented ; these, covered with earth, which they knead 
over them, are hatched by the heat of the sun, which 
cracking the crust, enables the young ones, on breaking 
from their shells, to find their way out. The eggs, when 
fresh and fried, ave an excellent substitute for bread, and 
the livers are the greatest delicacy I ever tasted. The 
fat which lines the outward shell, and is covered with a 
thick white skin inside, when melted by boiling or fry- 
ing, never congeals, and for cookery is equal to the best 
olive oil. We found turtle also in profusion, but at 
these, while terrapins could be had, we turned up our 
noses. 

Failing in our search for whales, we stood away south- 
west for the coast of Chili, and on the passage saw 
several, but only succeeded in killing two, one of which 
from the badness of the weather we were obliged to leave 
behind. On the 6th of February, 1805, made the island 
of St. Mary’s, off which we spoke another whaler, also 
called Betsy, having a letter of marque against the 
French. On the 8th, John Rant Self, one of my mess- 
mates, while at work over the bows, fell overboard, and 
was drowned. Although a dead calm, and he an excel- 
lent swimmer, he sank to rise no more. I felt his loss 
severely. We had been long and intimately acquainted, 
having served together as midshipmen in the Juno. He 
was a fine young man, and was much regretted, 

On the 9th we bore up in company with the Betsy, 
and beating into ‘Talcuhuana in full confidence, founded 
on the assurance of our consort that there was no dan- 
ger, anchored there the same evening. As usual the 
harbour-master came on board, appeared glad to see us, 
putook of our fare, promised us every assistance, and 
all the supplies we stood in need of. The following 
morning the usual routine of duty had commenced, At 
seven, the two captains, nothing doubting, had stepped 
into the harbour-master’s boat, and taken their depar- 
ture for the shore. Eight o’clock came, and still nothing 
to create the slightest misgiving among us. A moment 
after, and the sinister intelligence of three launches, fill- 
ed with armed men, pulling from the shore, filled us with 
doubt and dismay ; the former, however, before we had 
time to arrange or analyse the vague and confused ideas 
which occupied our minds, were in an instant dissipated 
by a broadside of twenty-four pounders from the ten-gun 
battery of Galvis, under which we were lying at not 
more than a hundred yards distance, almost. every shot 
from which struck us. 

Resistance was out of the question. Surprised, worn 
out with disease, labour, and privation, and dissatisfied 
with ill-usage, the crew, with no one on board to direct 
them but a poor timid boat-steerer, had neither the power, 
nor, as I believe, the will to resist. The launches were 
soon alongside. We were plundered to the skin, hur- 
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ried into the boats, landed and immured in a loathsome 
dungeon. The Betsy, anchored farther out, and favour- 
ed with a light breeze, gallantly returning the fire, slipped 
and got safe out, in spite of two forts of ten guns each, 
and a ship of twelve, close alongside of her. But she 
was a fine crack ship, mounting 16 guns, a prime sailer, 
and with a fine healthy crew of forty men, just from 
London. 

The catastrophe of this voyage, originally as well 
planned as it was throughout badly conducted, might 
easily be traced to the general bad management, but 
worse temper of the master; by whose obstinacy, iras- 
cibility, and violence, the good understanding so essential 
to a hearty co-operation among the crew, and to the 
final success of a long protracted enterprise, requiring 
foresight, but above all, patience and endurance, was soon 
interrupted. Quarreling with, abusing and ill-using al- 
ternately every individual on board, he soon disgusted 
both officers and crew. ‘This led to the discharge, as be- 
fore shown of the two mates, but for which, perhaps, an 
attempt at least might have been made to extricate the 
ship. Sharing the general lot, I naturally shared a_por- 
tion of the general indignation. Indeed, so grossly on 
several occasions were my feelings violated by this man’s 
outrageous conduct to myself, that nothing but my per- 
sonal knowledge of, and respect for, the owner, prevent- 
ed me from quitting the ship long before. 

We were crammed into an inner part of the jail, an 
old guard-house full of filth and excrements, which, foi 
a long time untenanted by aught save the fleas, spiders, 
and other loathsome vermin with which it swarmed, was 
by no means the most comfortable lodging for even a 
heretic, as the honest and enlightened T'aleuhuanians, in 
their zeal for the “ true religion,” designated us, and who, 
consequently, with a real Christian charity, regarded and 
treated us as little better than dogs. For aught that the 
governor or authorities cared, we might have been left to 
perish. 

Ignorant and fanatical as these people were, however, 
the appeal of misery to eye-witnesses of our actual con- 


dition, was found to be irresistible, and the soldiers of 


our guard evincing more humanity than their superiors, 
having been prevailed upon to furnish us with a few 
sheep-skins and old rags, our situation became more en- 
durable. In a short time I had no longer so much rea- 
son to complain. My former kind friend, Donna Fran- 
cisca, being on the spot, on learning how things were, 
lost not a moment in applying her influence for my libe- 
ration, in the meanwhile sending me a supply of food. 
This, on failing to procure my enlargement, was follow- 
ed by another of bedding and necessaries, and every day 
a servant from my kind benefactress, bearing a large tray 
with plenty of meat, wine, fruit, and vegetables, not only 
left me little to desire on this score, but enabled me ocea- 
sionally to assist my less fortunate companions. 

Not long after we were sent up to Conception, where 
we had at least somewhat better quarters in an old bar- 
rack, and were allowed a rial, about the eighth part of a 
dollar, or six-pence per day, for subsistence; here we re- 
mained a month, at the end of which we were again 
sent back to the ship, placed under a guard of ten sol- 
diers. The idea of escape, which had often suggested it- 
self to me, now took stronger possession of my imagina- 
tion, and I proposed to my companions to seize an oppor- 
tunity to overpower the guard, seize one of the whale- 
boats, and escape to St. Mary’s, or Mocha, where we 
might well have subsisted and waited the chance of some 
arrival to take us away; but they were all too timid. 

Our treatment having, however, become less severe, 
and Donna Francisca, whom I sometimes was allowed 
an opportunity of seeing, and who had not given up her 
favourite idea of converting and persuading me to take 
up my abode amongst them, still advising me to escape, 
I seized the first favourable opportunity, and with little 
difficulty evaded the sentries, by her assistance conceal- 
ing myself first in the country, and on her husband's ar- 
rival from Lima, at her own house at the port. Here, 
had I been prudent, I should have been quite safe, but 
my evil stars once more prevailed. 

Donna Madalena, a lovely girl, by whom I had been 
much struck on my first visit to Conception, was still un- 
married and living there, and I could not resist the de- 
sire of seeing her. I had already passed a few delight- 
ful evenings in her society, usually whiling away the 





fleeting hours at forfeits and other games of the coun- 





try, when, one unlucky night, while, in the disguise of a 
female penitent, I was on my knees confessing to my fair 
friend in the habit of a friar, who should pop in, but the 
town major and commandant of the troops, another pro- 
fessed lover, who had solicited and expected her hand! 
With all the wily treachery of the Spaniard, he entered 
fully into and appeared to enjoy the fun, but did not re- 
main long. At about eleven I also took my departure, 
but had not proceeded fifty yards before I was attacked 
by four soldiers, who, after a severe struggle, and not till 
after I had received several serious bruises from their 
bayonets, succeeded in securing and marching me off to 
prison. Here, shut up in a dismal Calabosa, with an un- 
fortunate wretch condemned to close confinement for 
murder, what with my wounds, the fleas, and the pro- 
spect of a protracted solitary confinement in this horrible 
place, the usual punishment of deserters, I passed a 
wretched night. 

The following day, however, through the intercession 
of Don Manuel Serrano, the husband of my benefac- 
tress, I was liberated from this loathsome dungeon, and 
once more sent on board the ship, with the strictest in- 
junctions to exercise the greatest vigilance, and not per- 
mit me to go over the ship’s side. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, | was determined to try my Juck again, resolving, 
should I once more be fortunate enough to reach the 
shore, to be more cautious in my movements. In a few 
days an opportunity presented itself. 

A traflic, in which the sentries shared, had for some 
time been carried on in certain marine stores, and other 
“wee things,” as Saunders would say, “ picked up aboot 
the decks,” which found ready purchasers, who usually 
transacted business when other merchants are thinking 
of closing their shutters. One evening after dark, when 
the boat belonging to these gentry was waiting alongside 
for rope, canvass, or other plunder, the owners below, 
and the sentries drinking and smoking among the rest 
of the crew from the proceeds of their illicit trade, [ 
contrived to steal down the side, and, stowing myself 
away under the thwarts, was conveyed to the landing- 
place. Here I was discovered by the boatmen, who in- 
sisted on taking me back to the vessel, exclaiming they 
sheuld be certainly ruined if it was known they had put 
me on shore. But I got away from them, and, reaching 
the house of an old fisherman, called Pape Morilla, in 
the confidence of the Serranos, soon found myself at my 
ease. Hence I was soon after conveyed to the cottage 
of one of their wood-cutters, situated in the midst of a 
forest, about a mile from the town, where I remained a 
few weeks, until a ship belonging to them, called the 
Rosario, was ready for sea, bound to Valparaiso; in 
which, the night previous to her sailing, I embarked. 

Donna Madalena, | was given to understand, was 
highly incensed at the conduct of her lover, and for 
some time broke off all communication with him. At 
length, however, the breach was healed, and they were 
soon after married. 

Se oe 
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On the 26th of May 1805, [embarked on board the 
Rosario, and on the 28th we sailed. The first two 
months I received no wages, but subsequently had 
eighteen dollars a month. ‘I'he winter had set in, and 
we had a stormy passage, the wind the whole time pre- 
vailing in successive hard gales from the northward, At 
Valparaiso we discharged our cargo of timber, and, 
taking in wheat for Lima, sailed under convoy of two 
vessels of war of twenty guns each, in company with 
fourteen sail of merchant ships, laden with wheat, dried 
fruit, dried beef, tallow, and cordage. 

We arrived, after a passage of eighteen days, at Cal- 
lao, the port of Lima, where, having discharged our car- 
go and carcened, we took on board some sugar and 
brandy, the produce of the country, and ran down to the 
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port of Salinas, about twenty leagues to the northward 
(lat. 11° 8’ south), where we took in a cargo of salt. 
This is found at an inconsidcrable depth beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, and is dug out in square blocks of about 
one hundred pounds weight. 

On the 21st of September we sailed for Baldivia 
(lat. 41° 53’ south), which we reached in thirty-two 
days, and discharged our cargo. Hitherto all had gone 
well, and I had found no reason to complain of my treat- 
ment; but one day, taking in ballast, one of the Chile- 
nos, or natives, half-drunk, having taken it into his head 
to be extremely abusive, calling me Moor, heretic, and 
other foul names: my resentment got the better of my 
prudence, and [ gave him a sound thrashing in scientific 
style, to the great amusement of all but himself. My 
vengeance, however, cost me dear. Arriving in Chiloe 
not long after, the vagabond, acquainted with my deser- 
tion, informed against me. A guard of soldiers was im- 
mediately sent on board to reclaim me: I was lugged on 
shore, and once more lodged within the walls of a_pri- 
son. The wretch did not long enjoy his revenge; per- 
secuted by the whole crew for his treachery, he was 
finally obliged to quit her altogether. 

Five days after, the ship having completed her cargo 
of smoked hams and eedar-boards for Lima, I was sent 
on board as a prisoner, being entered in the manifest as 
a deserter, and thus consigned over to the authorities of 
that place to be dealt with accordingly. We sailed on 
the 21st of December 1805, and arrived at Callao on the 
15th of January following. I was instantly seized, con- 
ducted to the fortress, and thrust into a dismal hole, 
where I found, among others, the chief and second 
mates, and thirty-five of the remaining crew, of the An- 
telope, of London. This ship had been cruising as a 
privateer, and had done much mischief along the coast, 
but was finally captured, after an obstinate and sanguin- 
ary action, by a ship of twenty guns, formerly the Henry 
of London. These poor fellows looked more like spec- 
tres than human beings ; sharp misery and disease had 
done their worst on many of their comrades, and “ had 
worn them to the bone:” though fever and ague pre- 
vailed among them, no medical aid was tendered, Dur- 
ing a captivity of four months in a horrid dungeon, 
which swarmed with vermin, and was both cold and 
damp, they had never been even allowed to taste the 
pure air or see the light of heaven. Their shocking ap- 
pearance, and the idea of ecking out a miserable exist- 
ence and perishing piecemeal in such a place—as the 
walls, covered with the records of suffering, and the tes- 
timony of the survivors, had too well convinced me had 
been the fate of many of my unfortunate countrymen— 
at once determined me to escape or perish. 

Hitherto my companions, aware of the apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of such an attempt, 
and neither knowing a syllable of the language nor any 
thing of the country, had scarcely thought of such a 
thing. I, however, was well acquainted with both, and 
[ had no sooner made known iny resolution and deve- 
loped my plans, than they entered into them with spirit 
and alacrity. 

One of my fellow-prisoners, a tall, slight-built, active 
fellow, (the only one out of fifty that could achieve the 
undertaking,) had contrived to reach the mouth of one 
the holes or tunnels, the only means of ventilation and 
illumination; and had, @ la mode des ramoneurs, as- 
cended to the opening at the roof of the building, a 
height of some ninety feet, where a strong cross-barred 
grate of iron effectually interrupted his further progress. 

This experimental essay suggested our plans; and 
with the scanty remnant of light which through this 
channel gleamed in upon us, as if in mockery, and to 
reveal to us the horrors of our prison, beamed in also a 
ray of hope, which reanimating all, finally conducted me 
to liberty. 

The fortifications of Callao are among the strongest 
in the world ; though recently besieged by land and sea 
for the space of two years by San Martin and Bolivar, 
they have hitherto proved impregnable. 'he site is 
comparatively low, though it commands all the adjacent 
country. ‘The ramparts, lined with cannon of heavy 
calibre, are about two miles in circumference, with deep 
ditches, and other means of defence. 

The Casa Matis, our prison, is on the eastern or in- 
land side. It was originally intended for a powder ma- 
gazine, but the materials of which it was constructed 


proving too damp, from the quantity of saltpetre they 
contained, it was not found fit for the purpose. It is an 
extensive square building, measuring about ninety feet 
each way, and nearly as much in height. The only 
apartments are three vaults, about twelve feet high in 
the centre, by about sixty feet in length and twenty each 
in breadth. ‘These are separated by walls, fifteen feet 
thick, the whole being, with the exception of the vault, 
a solid mound of stone and earth, bomb-proof. These 
chambers were ventilated by the two before-mentioned 
tunnels, which were smoothly plastered over, and about 
tive feet square. These, inclining from the summit of 
the building, and entering the vault at the spring of the 
arch, about twelve feet from the ground, were secured at 
the exterior opening by a strong iron perpendicular grat- 
ing, the bars of which were an inch and a half square. 
During the night, sentries were placed opposite to these, 
who, however, from the intense heat and the supposed 
impossibility of escape, were taken off at sunrise. No 
communication, under any pretext, was allowed with the 
outside. Our food, ready cooked, was brought us twice 
a day, by an old negress, who, being our sole purveyor, 
like all monopolists, made her market of us. In quan- 
tity, while I was there, we had certainly little to com- 
plain of, but the material and the cookery were execrable. 

The entrance to our prison was through a guard-room, 
in which were an officer and twelve men constantly un- 
der arms. In the inner wall of this, a large window, 
looking into our vault, was secured by a strong iron 
grate and heavy folding shutters. On the other side the 
communication was by a ponderous door, studded with 
large broadheaded bronze nails, from which descended a 
flight of five steps. From the window we could per- 
ceive the stairs which led to the top of the prison, so 
that, by keeping a good look-out, we always knew when 
the sentinels were taken off in the morning. ‘This was 
no sooner announced, than our long-legged messmate, 
climbing up to the tunnel, and passing one end of a rope 
we had made from hide round one of the bars, brought it 
down again. By means of this we easily ascended, two 
at a time, and sitting on the inner ledge, about four 
inches wide, one arm round the bar, to steady us, and 
the other hand holding our only tool, the common case- 
knife usually worn by sailors, and notched into a sort of 
saw with a stone, we commenced sawing away the iron 
bars. Our position being untenable for more than a 
quarter of an hour, we were relieved at the expiration of 
that interval by two others, always leaving off in the 
evening, and filling up the traces of our day’s labour 
with tallow powdered with dust. ‘I'he formidable difli- 
culties we had to encounter, with the paucity of means 
to overcome them, and the consequent almost impercep- 
tible progress we made, might have discouraged men less 
wretched and less bent on achieving their liberty. But 
what ntay not patience, perseverance, and determination 
effect? 

We steadily continued our work, and on the sixth day 
from the commencement of our labours, Sunday the 18th 
of January, the breach was reported practicable. The 
announcement seemed to electrify us all; so great was 
the excitement, that every one was for sallying forth in- 
stanter; but as that was impossible without risking all, 
it was agreed that two of us should first reconnoitre, and 
finally, if the coast was clear, that thirty of the oldest and 
stoutest sailors should first make the attempt. With 
these, if we had succeeded, it had been part of my ori- 
ginal plan te seize the harbour-master’s boat, with which 
we would soon have procured a better vessel. Accord- 
ingly, about two o’clock on Sunday afternoon, while the 
guard were taking their siesta, myself and another, forcing 
out the bars, got outside on the top of the prison. We 
had taken the precaution to tie black silk handkerchiefs 
round our heads, in order that, if seen by any of the nu- 
merous persons traversing the neighbourhood of the fort, 
we might appear like the crows or turkey-buzzards of the 
country. It was found, that besides making the descent 
of the Casa Matis, two walls of about fifty feet, we had 
to cross a broad wet moat, and to e.calade a wall four- 





teen feet high. 

Having made our observations, we returned to our 
companions, and made our report. These became so 
dispirited at the difficulties to be encountered, that when 
the moment of action drew near, no one was inclined to 
venture. This drew from me some angry remonstrances. 
I declared, if only one would accompany me I would 





venture, and the rest might stay and rot. At length, 
one or two volunteering to stick to me through thick and 
thin, others were encouraged to come forward, until we 
mustered eleven, all boys except one. 

At half-past five, taking an affecting leave of our com- 
panions—for suffering had created a tie amongst us as 
strong as that of consanguinity—we once more mounted, 
and in a few seconds found ourselves outside the walls 
of our prison-house. It wanted about half an hour of 
sunset. From our elevated position we could see hun- 
dreds of people promenading the Bella Vista and Lima 
roads. By means of our ropes we effected the descent 
of the steep Casa Matis without accident, crossed the 
moat, and, after some delay and difficulty, got over the 
j Wall by two or three of us mounting on each other's 
jshoulders, and, on gaining the summit by means of 
tackle, easily assisting the remainder. When we found 
ourselves outside the walls of this terrible place, we could 
scarcely credit the evidence of our senses, and were so 
jexcited and bewildered, that we scarcely knew which 
way to turn. 








Five of the party, who were Irish, trust- 
ing to their religion, made the best of their way to the 
city, intending to claim the protection of the bishop; two 
set off to the southward for the sea-shore, thinking to 
steal a fishing-boat and get to the Gallapagos Islands ; 
while myself and two others, approving of neither of 
these schemes, determined to remain at Callao, and en- 
deavour to get on board some ship. However, not deem- 
ing it prudent to venture thither by daylight, we lay 
down among the bushes until dark, and then proceeded 
to the town, where I had the good luck to stumble on 
two Portuguese sailors of my acquaintance, who took us 
to a grog-shop kept by an old Spaniard, who at their in- 
stance received and furnished us with some refreshments, 
which by this time we stood very much in need of, from 
the exhaustion occasioned by our efforts, and the high 
{excitement we had experienced. We had just begun to 
feel the cheering influence of our host’s fare, and, con- 
gratulating each other on our good fortune, were about 
to breathe forth the sentiment of gratitude felt for our 
release in thanksgiving to the Being whom we had so 
often invoked in extremity, (one of my companions hav- 
ing preserved his Bible,) when the alarm-bells began to 
ring, and in a few minutes the whole town was filled 
with troops, horse and foot. ‘This threw us into a terri- 
ble state of alarm. In an instant, our host, appearing 
scarcely less terrified, insisted on our quitting his house, 
exclaiming that he should be certainly shot, or ruined, if 
found harbouring us. ‘l’o venture forth would have in- 
sured our instant detection, every one found abroad being 
examined. One might have imagined they expected the 
jattack of some powerful enemy, so great was the stir. 
| All the boats were manned and armed, and the officers 
jand seamen of the ships in the port were obliged to re- 
Our 











| pair on board to protect them from a surprise. 
escape had been discovered, as we subsequently learnt, 
lex the sentinels placed on guard at the grating, about 





eight o’clock. hese, having remarked an unusual si- 
jlence below, peeped down through the grating, and by 
| the light of the lamp suspended in the vault beneath, ob- 
serving something which excited their suspicion, caused 
the guard to be turned out, and had the prisoners count- 
ed. Their astonishment on the discovery of our escape 
may easily be imagined; the bars had been so well re- 
| placed, and the fractures secured by splints inside, dis- 
guised by grease and dirt, so as to entirely deceive them, 
| that they in vain wearied themselves with conjectures as 
to how it had been effected. One superstitious old fel- 
low swore that the “ heretics” must have availed them- 
selves of diabolical aid. 

The remaining prisoners were immediately transferred 
jto the convicts’ prison, Six of them were subsequently 
| liberated as Americans; and trom them I learnt, with 
}the above particulars, that the eight unfortunate com- 
| panions of my flight, who had all been retaken within a 
| few hours after our separation, had been placed in irons, 
}chained to the ground, and fed on bread and water for 
| thirty days, until, by the intercession of the bishop, to 
| w hom they had contrived to forward a letter, they were 
| removed to a larger and more healthy place of confine- 
| ment. 
| In the critical situation above stated, expecting every 
{moment to see some fierce-looking Whiskerandos enter 
lto beat up our quarters; our host, who had for some 
| time turned a deaf car to our entreaties not to turn us 
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adrift, at length consented to allow us to conceal our- |and divided into the old and new towns. The houses} 
selves in a lumber shed behind the house. hither we |are tolerable, but built of wood, in consequence of which 
repaired, first making the old sinner swear on the sign | conflagrations are frequent ; and the streets are dirty, and 
of the cross that he would not deceive us, and crawling |swarming with venomous insects, the temperature being 
in among empty casks, old cordage, and condemned ma- | extremely warm and moist. The population is about 
rine stores, stowed ourselves away as well as we could|twenty thousand. Many large ships have been built 
for the night. Repose in such a situation was, however, | here, the neighbourhood abounding in wood of the finest 
out of the question ; the “sweet restorer” was effectually | quality. T'he river, at the town nearly a league wide, 
kept aloof, as well by our apprehensions, every now and |is navigable as far as Caracal ; the banks and mangroves 
then revived by the vicinity of the patroles, who through- |all along thronged with alligators. 
out the night were continually challenging, as by the} While lying here a small Spanish schooner privateer 
marching and countermarching of a regiment of rats,|came in with two brigs, prizes, one of them an armed 
backed by an army of cockroaches, who were galloping | vessel commanded by Captain Nichols. Having com- 
over our jaded carcasses until daylight. Not long after} pleted our cargo of cocoa, on the 16th of August we 
this, our host brought us some bread, and a beverage | sailed from Puna. On the 18th took our departure from 
made from the juice of the pine-apple, for which priva-|the cowst of Peru, and stood to the southwest, wind 
tion gave us a keen relish, and imploring us to remain|southeast. From the latitude of 40° in the Pacific, 
quiet, again quitted us. About ten o’clock he paid us/until we had rounded Cape Horn, and reached the same 
another visit, informing us of the recapture of five of the | parallel in the Atlantic, we had a succession of heavy 
fugitives on the Lima road; and about seven in the even-|gales with incessant heavy showers of hail and snow. 
ing he came to us again, bringing us some refreshment,|On the 30th of September, in lat. 54° 16’ south, ina 
and acquainting us that the remaining three were also|tremendous storm from the northwest, a mountain sea 
taken. This set us all more at ease, the bustle had sub-| broke over our stern; and filled the boats full of water. 
sided, and little cause of apprehension any longer existing, |[n lat. 40°, beginning to experience more settled wea- 
the diminished number of those who had escaped having|ther, we were once more enabled to send up our top- 
slackened the keenness of the search, we were permitted | gallant-masts and yards, repair our damages, refit our 
by our faithful host to sleep that night in his house.|rigging, and dry our sails and stores. At daylight, Oc- 
The next morning, through the assistance of my Portu-|tober 31st, lat. by account, 21° 30’ south, made the 
guese friends, we were smuggled on board an old ship in|island of ‘Trinadad, bearing northeast by north ten or 
the port, in which (the boatswain being an acquaintance |twelve leagues. On the 15th of November, long. 23° 
of theirs) we found an asylum until the convoy were | 30’ west, crossed the equinoctial with a fine breeze south- 
about to sail for Valparaiso, where we we were all fortu-| east, which we caried to the lat. 30°, where we met with 
nate enough to procure births on board different ships.|the usual calms and variable winds. On the 7th of De- 
Mine was a Spaniard, the Nueva Limana, bound to Chili]eember we experienced another heavy gale from the 
or Valparaiso, with a cargo of sugar, bark, and indigo. | northwest; at 7 p.m. a heavy sea broke over us, which 
I engaged as seaman, and received eighteen dollars a]washed away the greater part of the cook-house, stove 
month. in several planks of the bulwarks, and swept overboard 

We sailed on the 3d February, and reached Valpa- sundry articles. On the 11th made Madeira, and on the 
raiso on the 22d of March. While lying here, the con-}12th anchored in Funchal Roads, in sixty-one fathoms. 
voy from Penco, or Conception, consisting of eight sail,] We found, lying here, the Algesiras, a Guernsey priva- 
arrived, bringing with them the mutineers of the ship|teer of sixteen guns. This vessel sailed the same even- 
John and James of London. Having disposed of our! ing, and as we subsequently found to our cost, to await 
cargo, and received on board another of wheat, tallow, !us outside, Madeira being a neutral port. On the 15th, 
dried beef, and white rope, we sailed, in the latter part lat two a. mM. a strong gale set in from the west, and the 
of April, with a convoy of fourteen sail, for Lima, where |ship began to drift, but giving her the whole cable, she 
we arrived in the middle of May. I had been long) brought up again. Not long after, drifting again, the 
awaiting an opportunity to return to Europe; and, de-| mate hove up the anchor, and setting the jib and stay- 
termined to seize the first favourable one that offered, on |sails, stood to the southward, leaving the captain on 
any terms, I no sooner learned that the American ship|shore. At three p. m. a sail was seen in the northeast ; 
Amelia was about to sail for Cadiz, than I went on board, | at four she was alongside of us, and proved to be the Al- 
and offered to engage for the voyage. ‘They had, how- | gesiras. Having examined our papers, they took pos- 
ever, so many volunteers, for their passage alone, that it| session of the ship, ordering ten of the crew, of which 
was with much difliculty [ was received on board to|I made one, on board the privateer, and leaving an 
work my way home. I joined her on the 2d of June, | officer and twelve men to carry the ship into Guernsey. 
and just before our departure we received on board/Qn the 23d chased a strange sail, which on nearing 
twelve of my former companions in misfortune, who hadll pron to be a frigate; hauled to the northwest—the 
been liberated as American citizens, frigate in her turn in chase of us, but, finding we out- 

Having completed our cargo of copper and barks, andj sailed her, she stood towards our prize. On the 25th, 
received on board a grandee of Spain and his suite, pas-!off Ushant, parted company with the Amelia, on her 
sengers to Europe, on the 9th of July we sailed from | way to Guernsey, and resumed our cruise. During the 
Callao to Guayaquil. On the 16th made the Isle of| whole of this voyage I suffered very much for want of 
Morta, bearing north-northwest four or five miles, our|clothing suited to our change of climate, never having, 
Jatitude at the same time being 3° 17’ south. Morta/ since I had been stripped by the Spaniards, retrieved my 
is about a mile and a half in length, and lies about four | kit, 
leagues from the main; and in the evening, anchoring} On the Ist of January 1807, off the Scilly Islands, we 
off Point Arena, at the entrance of the river of Guyaquil,;were chased by a brig from the northward, and soon 
despatched the boat up to Puna for a pilot. On the 18th {after by three other sail, a line-of-battle ship, a frigate, 
anchored off Puna, eight leagues up the river, an incon-|and another brig. At five Pp. . spoke the former, his 
siderable place without fort or garrison, where ships of a majesty’s ship Centaur, and after an unsuccessful cruise 
certain burden load and discharge their cargoes. In-jof six weeks, to my great satisfaction, we bore up for 
stead of boats or canoes for loading the ships, they make Guernsey, 
use of a kind of raft called balsoes, formed of ten ory 
twelve long logs of light wood, lashed together and hav- 
ing a bin in the middle well secured against the rain, 
for the reception of coffee, cocoa, and other commodities.* 
With these, by the aid of wind and tide, and a large 
square sail hoisted on two spars, in the fashion of shears, 
they contrive to navigate the river, bringing down about 
five hundred bushels of cocoa at a time. 

Guayaquil, which I visited, is the the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, and is situated on the west shore of 
the river Guayaquil ; it is about a mile and a half long, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Adrift in a storm—Faith of a privateersman—A contrabandicr— 
Perilous life—Summoned to London—Knights of the buskin— 
Voyage in a smack—Pressgang—Influence of habit—Join a se 
venty-four—An odd fish—Quarter deck comparisons—An inter- 
view—A hopeful set-—Cruise off Ferrol —Zcal—Rescue a drown 
ing man, and nearly drowned myself—A fortunate youth—A 
lubber—A gale—Critical situation—Desperate undcriaking to 
rescue an individual from destruction—Dull cruising—Honest 
contracturs—Delicate fure—The last pig—cockpit juke. 


_* Other balsves along the coast are formed of inflated] Tt was on the 7th of February, one bitter wintry 
hides. morning, about two o'clock, that TI and the rest of the 








crew (to avoid the impress) were beached at the back 
of the harbour of Guernsey. Destitute, without a rap 
in my pocket—the captain, taking advantage of a verbal 
agreement, having refused to pay my wages—pelted by 
the pitiless storm, wet to the skin, and without a rag to 
shift with, I knew not whither to go, or which way to 
turn; at length, espying a light in the stall of a poor 
cobbler, I was permitted to shelter myself till daylight, 
when I sallied forth to the pier, to try and procure a job 
and a breakfast. In this I was lucky enough to succeed, 
and continued to be employed on board a vessel, until, 
having satistied my necessities, I lost no time in writing 
to the owners of my late ship the Tom, making the ne- 
cessary statements to recover the insurance, &c.; mean- 
while, I fortunately continued to find employment on 
board the ship, in rigging and refitting her for sea. Three 
weeks having elapsed, and no answer received to my 
letter, and my scanty wages not enabling me to proceed 
to London, a liberal offer induced me to make a short 
trip in a certain trader, a fine, spanking, rakish-looking 
rogue of a cutter, pierced for eighteen guns, one of the 
fastest sailers in this adventurous trade. The crew, con- 
sisting of thirty-five men, all stout, active, resolute 
young fellows, were commanded by W. , one of the 
most intrepid and daring of the whole daring fraternity. 
Her cargo was tobacco, her destination to the northwest 
coast of Ireland. ‘The crew, with arms and ammuni- 
tion, having been embarked the night before sailing, from 
the back of the island, a staggering breeze carried us 
across channel without accident; we reached the coast, 
and prepared for business. ‘The coast, however, swarmed 
with cruisers, and we were obliged to wait a favourable 
opportunity ; meanwhile we were frequently chased, and 
had some narrow escapes, but nothing could touch us, 
and we eventually landed our cargo, and began to take 
in ballast. 

An unlucky interruption to this necessary operation 
nearly proved fatal to us. A cruiser heaving in sight, 
we were obliged to start without our proportion. On 
our way back it came on to blow hard, and, while carry- 
ing a close-reefed mainsail and storm jib, a heavy sea 
struck us on the weather-beam with such force as to 
throw the vessel on her beam ends, and shift the whole 
of that which we had taken. I was in my hammock at 
the moment, but awoke at the shock; when I saw the 
water pouring down the hatchways, J thought all was 
finished. Luckily, however, through the activity of the 
master, the mainsail was lowered in an instant; she 
paid off, the ballast was replaced, and all was well. 

Perilous, and often desperate as this occupation un- 
doubtedly is, menaced by the sword of justice, conflict- 
ing in the battle, or in the no less appalling strife of the 
elements, and exposed occasionally to incredible hard- 
ships ; still, for the young and enterprising, the life of 
the bold contrabandier, in its rich variety of adventure 
and vicissitude, while careering over the wave, elate with 
hope or success, and feeling “the exulting sense, the 
pulse’s maddening play” —possesses charms which to be 
appreciated, must be experienced. If “they’ve troubles 
at sea, they’ve pleasures on shore,” as the old song says, 
and all this, with the good wages and general good fare, 
sufficiently accounts for their strong predilection for, and 
attachment to, their lawless calling. 

During the voyage, we all lived well; no one was re- 
stricted as to quantity ; a pipe of brandy and another of 
gin was always abroach, to which all had access ad libi- 
tum, yet I never once saw a man drunk the whole time. 

Arriving safe at Guernsey after an absence of six 
weeks, I found letters from London, requiring my pre- 
sence in that metropolis, and enclosing a remittance to 
bear the expenses of my voyage and journey. My ex- 
chequer being replenished by this and the amount of my 
wages, (having received seventeen guineas for the trip, ) 
and my weather-beaten, brine-bleached, unshorn, and 
long-neglected person, by the aid of an artist of no mean 
celebrity among his brother knights of the shears, hav- 
ing been renovated and once more put in decent sailing 
trim, I lost no time in looking out for a passage to my 
native country, and on the 7th of May embarked in one 
of the by-boats, (sloops of twenty or thirty tons,) on 
board of which I found a party of actors on their way 
tu Exeter. These heroes of the buskin I found to be a 
good-tempered, amusing sort of people, and although 
our passage was none of the smoothest, and some of 
them were sea-sick, vive la bagatelle continued to be 
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our motto, and the time passed pleasantly enough. 1 
thought myself so well disguised in my long togs, as to 


pass for a mufti of some consideration ; and, what was of 


infinitely more consequence with me, to cheat the nu- 
merous press-boats and gangs through which I calcu- 
lated on having to run the gauntlet; but my nautical 
air, gait, and manner, the firmness of my sea-legs in bad 
weather, when (the little craft tumbling about like a 
wash-tub) all my shore-going companions were on their 
beam-ends ; my technical phraseology and outlandish 
conceits, with (such is the force of habit) an uncon- 
querable inclination, on hearing the familiar “ Yo heave 
yo!” to clench ‘the tack, sheet, or halyards, and assist 
them with a gratuitous haul; soon caused me to be 
smoked, and finding my secret once out, and that there 
was no fear of my being betrayed, I proved a useful 
auxiliary. 

The skipper, as he subsequently told me, took me for 
a runaway man-of-war’s-man, and on our arrival evinced 
a good deal of interest in my fate, rendering me all the 
assistance he could. Easterly winds drove us into ‘T'or- 
quay, where I joined the Corps Dramatique in a jovial 
dinner. We were by this time on such terms, that, had 
my bent been for the histrionic art, I should have found 
no difficulty in enlisting among them. 

At length we landed at Weymouth, and I congratu- 
lated myself not a little on finding myself safe from the 
hands of the rapacious harpies of the impress, who had 
caused me no little anxiety, and snug “ at mine ease at 
mine inn.” I had serious misgivings as I pulled on 
shore, well aware that had I been overhauled, my hands 
alone, indurated like the hide of a rhinoceros, with “the 
cut of my jib,” in spite of my shore-going toggery, 
would have betrayed to these scrutinising and sagacious 
naturalists the class and genus to which I belonged. 
Taking a birth outside the coach, I arrived safe in Lon- 
don the following day, and lost no time in presenting 
myself to the parties interested in my arrival. 

It might have been supposed that the trials and hard- 
ships I had undergone, would have cooled my ardour for 
a sea life, and that a little repose and relaxation would 
not have been unwelcome to me, and much of this in 
perspective I had often deemed myself, but I now found 
it far otherwise, and, as with so many others of my de- 
voted class, the same restless spirit that at first impelled 
to roam, nourished by habit, now more irresistibly urged 
me on. 

My appetite for adventure, far from having abated, 
seemed to have “increased with what it fed on.” De- 
ceitful retrospection presenting only its brighter side, its 
pleasing varieties, its high-wrought excitements, and 
drawing a veil over its désagrémens, hid from me all but 
its charms; while magic Fancy, constructing her airy 
fabrics, and expanding before me her fruitful fields aud 
flower-enameled vistas, seductively beckoned me forward. 
All of the present, the shore and its placid enjoyments, 
“seemed to me weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
Reared amid the jar of elements, and the conflict of con- 
tending foes, familiar with death in all its most fearful 
shapes, now roaring from the cannon’s mouth, anon 
raving from the storm; the sailor, like the gamester, 
finds his pleasure in the risks and changes of his alter- 
nating pursuit, and “turns what some deem peril to de- 
light.” 

Like other amphibia, I found I could not exist long 
out of the other element; moreover my anticipations of 
the future had their sources not only in several advan- 
tageous offers in the merchant service, but my owners, 
perfectly satisfied with my conduct, had tendered their 
services in getting me once more into a king’s ship, 
which exactly suited my views. 

At the lowest ebb of my fortunes, when, without kin- 
dred or friend, I seemed to stand alone in the world, I 
had never relinquished the hope of one day returning to 
the service, and by my own unassisted energies distin- 
guishing myself in it: this was the height of my ambi- 
tion, and no sooner was the business which brought me 
to town satisfactorily settled, than I gladly availed my- 
self of the offer of a letter of introduction to a very dis- 
tinguished officer commanding a seventy-four gun ship, 
then at Plymouth, and took my departure for that port. 

Before setting out, I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that my statement, laid before the transport board, of our 
treatment by the Spaniards, had been the occasion of a 
strong remonstrance to the court of Madrid, which sub- 





sequently led to the enlargement of the British prison- 
ers; among others, my shipmates in the ‘Tom, who had 
been confined in the fortified town of Yumbal, at the 
foot of the Andes. 

It was the beginning of July, 1807, when, fearful of 
being left in the lurch by the sailing of the ship, I made 
the best of my way down to Mutton Cove, and, hiring 
a boat, pulled off against wind and tide to join the P 
in Cawsand Bay. The stern-sheets of the boat were 
filled with my kit, and in promiscuous confusion on the 
bench alongside of me, were strewed my quadrant, spy- 
glass, some charts, and other loose articles, myself in the 
centre, wrapt up in a thick Flushing coat to keep off the 
spray, and husband the freshness of a uniform coat ship- 
ped for the first time that morning. This soon attracted 
the attention of the mate of the watch, who had ample 





time, from the slow progress of the boat against a still 


breeze, to reconnoitre with his telescope the whole of the 
extraordinary turn-out, and report accordingly. The 
news of a seu-monster under the stern could not have 
occasioned a more simultaneous muster ; first the taffrail 
and then the gangway was lined with midshipmen, all 
marveling what sort of fish was coming amongst them. 
Some swore I was a north-sea pilot, and laid their ac- 
count for a winter’s cruise on that delightful station, 
others were of opinion that I was a French pilot; none 
imagining that such a veteran die-hard sported the weekly 
account. 

I shall never forget the surprise I occasioned, when, 
suddenly throwing off my Flushing coat, as thick as a 
bear-skin, and springing up the side at a bound, I stood 
on the quarter-deck in my Leadenhall-street cut coat, by 
no means remarkable for the symmetry of its propor- 
tions, and, doffing my hat, not exactly with the grace 
of a Vestris, to the assembled group, exhibited the ju- 
venile badge of my rank. ‘The youngsters quizzed me 
at a distance, while the old stagers, with an air half wag- 
gish, half curious, pressed nearer to hear my errand. | 
was scarcely less surprised. ‘The old Bellona and her 
quarter-deck, as I found and have described them in the 
West Indies, were alone associated in my mind as the 
beau ideal of a man-of-war. But they ordered matters 
differently here—a well-brushed, well-cut regulation uni- 
form coat among the oldsters, and coatees among the 
smaller fry, shoes shining with “Pay and Martin’s best, 
with silk stockings among some, and Hessian boots and 
tight pantaloons among others, and instead of the home- 
ly straw or tarpaulin hat, natty beavers, with a neat 
black cockade and gold loop, and invariably on duty 
gold-laced fore and afters, were the order of the day. 
Some of the mates and elder midshipmen sported a 
knowing tie, for in those days the fashion of queues still 
prevailed among our tars, some of which might be seen 
dangling from their upper stories, of the similitude and 
dimensions of a good-sized pump-handle or handspike. 

Malgré appearances, which, under existing preju- 
dices, not always favourable to those not regularly train- 
ed in the service, were, I confess, somewhat against me, 
I was, on the whole, favourably received by the first 
lieutenant, an excellent officer, who, with the skill of a 
lapidary, seeing at a glance through the unpolished ex- 
terior the value of the stone, knew I should suit him. 
After a few interrogatories, | was introduced to the ca- 
terer of the starboard cockpit birth, and down I went, 
followed by the whole of its wild, mischief-loving deni- 
zens, 

The captain arrived soon after, and I was summoned 
to attend him. He received me in a highly flattering 
manner, telling me how happy he was to have an officer 
of my character and ability; that he should give me 
charge, as mate, of the main deck; but that I should 
have to deal with about one hundred and eighty of the 
greatest scoundrels that ever went unhung, who, unless 
I kept a taught hand over them, would soon get the 
weather-gage of me: and certes they were as unruly, 
heterogeneous a set as ever conglomerated on the deck 
of a man-of-war. 

From the great difficulty in procuring seamen for our 
numerous ships, as well as from a mistaken policy, an 
undue leaven of unrighteous materials had been infused 
among the few good which could sometimes be found, 
and our ships became receptacles of correction for the 
scum of society; the idle, the worthless, the incorrigi- 
ble, even the purgings of our prisons, being “ sent on 
board a man-of-war to learn manners.” ‘lhe few good 
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and able men were often, for the most part, individuals 
impressed, who could not be expected to be over-well 
disposed to a service into which, don gré mal gr¢, they 
had been forced, and for which (so unpopular had the 
service become among all classes, particularly merchant- 
seamen,) they had been taught to entertain a sentiment 
approaching to horror, As in pliysics, one diseased ani- 
mal may contaminate the flock, so, morally, may the bad 
corrupt the good. The influence of so many mauvais 
sujets on board, and the difficulty of managing such a 
Pandora’s box, may therefore be imagined, Of this I 
had my full share. ‘The waisters are ges.erally the worst 
men in a man-of-war; this considered, it may be sup- 
posed mine was no enviable task: however, I soon got 
them into such good training by the aid of a little extra 
discipline, that the waist in no long time was actually 
held up as a pattern to other parts of the ship. 

‘Towards the end of July we were sent, with two sail 
of the line, three frigates, and some smaller vessels, to 
blockade a Spanish squadron in Ferrol. Here we con- 
tinued nearly eight months, constantly under canvass, 
without ever once letting go an anchor, or quitting our 
station, receiving supplies by means of transports, &c. 
This, of course, was a dull, monotonous, but arduous 
service, particularly for the day-officers, the first lieuten- 
ant, master, and mates, who day and night attended 
every evolution of the ship. The ordinary routine of 
duty, the manceuvring the ship, &c. was invariably per- 
formed by the watch and idlers. Never did cat watch 
a mouse with more attentive zeal than we watched the 
Spaniards in Ferrol. 

Our captain, always on the alert, had by the end of 
the cruise worn himself to a skeleton. When the wind 
was fair for their coming out, he never went to bed; a 
corresponding activity was exacted from all. It may 
therefore be imagined that, as I looked up to his favour 
and patronage as the sole means of rising in the service, 
I seldom overslept myself. I did not labour in vain; the 
good order to which I restored the main deck, the spirit 
and alacrity which I infused among the waisters and 
idlers—not, however, I am sorry to say, without the aid 
of those urbane gentlemen, the boatswain’s mates, to 
whom part of the merit of cleansing the Augean stable 
was due—soon drew upon me his favourable notice. 

One dark winter’s night, in the month of November, 
when the sudden subsiaence of a heavy gale had left the 
ship under close-reefed topsails, foresail, mizen, and stay- 
sail, wallowing about like a tub in the trough of the sea, 
the cry of a man overboard suddenly resounded from the 
after-part of the ship, I happened at this moment to be 
forward in the sick-bay getting medicine, having been 
previously indisposed. I instantly flew aft to the quar- 
ter-deck, and, springing into the mainchains, beheld, by 
the light of lanterns held over the side, a man struggling 
stoutly with the waves, but not swimming. I had got 
the coil of the main leach-line about to throw to him, 
when the ship, giving a heavy lurch to windward, brought 
him so close to me, that I could not resist the impulse to 
throw myself overboard, and grapple him. Away I 
went, keeping fast hold of the rope with my left, while 
I seized the poor fellow under the arm with my right 
hand. In this way I contrived to keep him on the surs 
face for some minutes, my arm, in spite of the men veer- 
ing the line as the ship rolled, being nearly dislocated 
once or twice by the heavy lurching. I was at length 
obliged to drop him, from exhaustion; my exertions 
were not, however, fruitless, the boat had been mean- 
while lowered, and was in time to pick him up. After 
all, I stood the best chance of being the victim; for 
while the boat was thus occupied, I was left to shift for 
myself. In vain I endeavoured to gather in the line as 
the ship rolled to windward, the motion was too rapid, 
moreover my strength was exhausted, and the sharks 
were probably cheated of their supper that night, only 
by the activity and skill of one of the captains of the 
maintop; who, running down a bowling-knot by the 
rope I held fast by, at length succeeded in hauling me, 
more dead than alive, into one of the main-deck ports, 

One morning, not long after this, when it was blowing 
hard, with an increasing gale from the northwest, and 
the state of things required an experienced hand on 
deck, a certain fortunate youth had charge of the watch. 
The sun in angry clouds ushered in the day; in the 
quarter of the wind they gradually became more murky ; 
the sea, white with foam, more turbulent, and every 
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thing foretold “a sneezer.” The fore and mizen-topsails| event worth recording occurred during the whole eight 
had been closo recfed in the middle watch; the main| months; reefing, tacking, wearing, making and short- 
remained double. The ship lurched heavily through it,/ening sail in monotonous succession, occupied us prin- 
the lee-rigging hung in bights, the masis and yards com- | cipally. The enemy’s squadron, with an intuitive per- 
plain-d, “ Harder yet, it yet blows harder !” The eyes, ception of what awaited them outside, would not come 
of the quarter-masters, forecastle-men, maintop-men,|out, and nothing varied the dull routine but now and 
were anxiously riveted on the maintop-sail-yard, as it| then the arrival of a cruiser or victualler with letters and 
fairly bent like a bow to the blast; while the hero in| old newspapers: this constituted quite an era, and their 
charge paced the deck as if the zephyrs only were fan-| appearance was hailed with no small delight and satis- 
ning us, taking no measures to reduce the sail, and ap-| faction. By this mode of purveying, however, coming 
parently unconscious of that which was evident to all. off but second best, we were not, as may be supposed, 
Even the afterguard “locked unutterable things!” But,| pampered either as to the quantity or the quality of cer- 
being no favourite either with the mate or midshipman tain necessaries: thanks for the latter to those honest 
of his watch, no one would give him any further hint,! and conscientious gentlemen the contractors, who so well 
and, in spite of his lamentable deficiency, he was too contrived, by the aid of Portsdown cliffs, to thrive and 
proud and self-sufficient to ask advice. At length, fore-| fatten at the expense of our ill-fed sailors. 
secing the consequences, if prompt measures were not} The license which, at the expense of a few good din- 
instantly applied, and the exposure to which his igno-| ners, these vampires were allowed, particularly on fo- 
rance had already subjected him begetting a sentiment reign stations, was a disgrace to the government under 
of pity, I ventured to tell him, if he did not instantly | who: it occurred. Scores of times have I seen distri- 
rect he would carry away the topsail-yard. Ashamed,| buted among the crew, biscuits, certainly manufactured 
however, frankly to acknowledge the advice by promptly from any thing but wheat, so hard and black, when new, 
acting upon it, he continued to keep all fast, to make it] as to defy the teeth without soaking, or so full of vermin, 
appear more like his own act; and when at length the} (weevils and huge maggots,) that on the slightest pres- 
tardy command, “Let go the topsail halyards’” was] sure they would crumble into dust—and beef and pork 
given, neglecting the usual precautions, the sail giving} often putrid, so bad as not to be fit for a dog. 
two or three tremendous shakes, split below the belly- All this was not precisely the case in the present in- 
band. Then it was, “ Clew up! clew up! Let go the] stance, ’tis true; though, as I before remarked, we were 
sheets!” when away went both buntlines, the sail, until) not surfeited with good things. Supplies of fresh meat 
spilled, inflating and bellying up like a balloon, The! were few and far between, and latterly the officers’ live 
top-men ordered aloft could only furl the weather-yard-| stock, of which we now and then got a taste, had so 
arm! Up comes the first heutenant, who begs of me to} diminished, that in the cabin and ward-room they were 
go aloft. In vain some hands, descending by the lee lift,! fain to solace themselves on “ king’s own.” I remember 
and others by a life line from the lift to the tye, lay out, | well the scramble that took place when the last solitary 
and endeavour to grapple the sail, and force it down on} pig was consigned to the tender mercies of the butcher. 
the yard; the gale had increased, and we were power-| This, a handsome, well-bred porker, was reared under 
Jess against its fury and the buffeting of the canvass! In} the auspices of the captain’s steward, who generally con- 
vain the captain, who would never hear of difficulties, | trived to introduce two or three of the younger branches 
despatches a midshipman to the top, for it was useless] of his family among the eaptain’s, in order to insure their 
to hail, to urge us to exertion—in vain boatswain, fore-| good-breeding. Pigzy’s education being fully completed 
castle-men, and quarter-masters take their turn !—all| in this goodly society, he was in due season sent the way 
would not do; and old Boreas, scowling from a black} of all pork, aud fulfilled his destiny. ‘The portions of his 
squall, and as if to punish us for presuming to contend | carcass, as eagerly sought for as the relies of a martyr, 
with him, giving an extra furious puff, split the sail to] were quickly bought up by his admirers; foremost 
ribands! It was then, “ Sawve qui peut!” aud the yard }among whom figured @d W. , second master and 
was instantly cleared of all but one of the captains of| caterer of the larboard-berth, who nevertheless happened 
the top, a smart, active fellow, and a great favourite, lto be shared out, while the gun-room mids came in for a 
who, being at the extremity of the yard on the Flemish} fine Join. 

haw se, Was 50 beat about the head and body by the frag- This furnished an opportunity for the knowing-ones 
ments of the sail, that losing his presence of mind, or to play off a coekpit-joke on the greenhorns. “I say, 


exhausted by his efforts, he could not lay-in. In this | W—.,” bellowed Billy E , a scape-grace, kill- 























desperate situation, seventy or eighty feet above the | devil fellow, fond of fun and mischief, « have we any of 





deck, he continued to cling to the lift, all eyes anxiously iblack S ’s pork?” «Only a loin,” responded old 
riveted upon him, expecting every instant to see him! W “How are you going to cook it?’ “ Why, 
dashed from the yard! To attempt to assist him was to} roast it, to be sure.” “'That’s right; ’tis not worth a 
share his hopeless situation: predetermined, however, to|d—n any other way.” “I wish you had made a sea-pie 
take every opportunity of distinguishing myself, and! of it,” croaked old 8 , a master’s mate of fifty, who 
feeling that an occasion like the present was one among | had lost his teeth ; “for I can’t get through the d—d 
the passports by which alone one, without borough in-| crackling.’ “Oh, [ll take care of your share of the 
fluence or aristoeratic patronage, could hope to rise in| crackling,” says Billy, “and you shall have my potatoes.” 
the service, great as was the odds against me, I ventured | « Done!” says s— . The contract was no sooner 
the stake, Springing up the lee-topmast rigging, | i eece than Billy was seen stealing a march in the 
ascended by the lilt to the yard-arin, to which the PET) direction of the galley, where, by previous arrangement, 
fellow was convulsively clinging, while the shreds and black Turner, their servant, was stationed to superintend 
heavy roping of the sail, were alternately battering and | the spit with the precious morceauwx, the former having 
lashing him over the hands, face, and head, in such aj given him his cuc, with the serious injunction, « ‘Take 
manner as would quickly have annihilated any remain-|¢are you don’t burn it.” At twelve the usual allowance 











ing consciousness; and, by passing a rope round his} of galt pork and peas was placed on the gun-room table, 
body, he was swung into the lee-rigging, and then low-| with the intimation that the fresh meat was not yet done 


ered on deck, bruised and disfigured in a dreadful man-|}_ great mistake, for by this time the savoury joint, 
ner. I contrived to return the way I went,—a feat, I) that a quarter of an hour before had been fuming in the 


suspect Saequi or Il Diavolo might, under the cireum-] starboard cockpit-birth, was effectually finished, and un- 
stances, have hesitated to attempt. Nor did I achieve it dergoing the process of chylification in the maws of their 
with impunity. On overhauling the damages, I found] hungry shipmates ; and it being then somewhat too late 
I was minus my head-gear, which had taken a cruise in| to repair the mistake otherwise than by pecuniary com- 


the early part of the alfair, while certain parts of my pensation, which of course was done, after two or three 


hull, bowsprit, and head-rails, covered with blood, gave} srowis, and as many threats of retaliation on the part of 


sufficient evidence of the violence of the conflict. On| the disappointed pig-fanciers, the whole went off with a 
descending to the quarter-deck, the captain, who seemed | hearty Jauch. 

fully to appreciate my conduct, thanked me in a very i 
feeling manner for my exertions, and said something or 
other about rewarding me—the last, however, I ever 


heard on that score. 
At length this tedious crufse, which appeared to be 
interminable, drew near its conclusion. Scarcely any 








CHAPTER VIII. 

p— seventy-four—The captain—First livutenant—W ard-room— 
Cock pit—Laws and usages—Cockpit discipline—Hlustrations—A 
spooney—A_ pugilist—Contumacy—A hint to noviees—Iiustra- 
tions—A Jerry Sneak—The Sneak entrapped—Promotion Jong 
deterred—A cockpit character—Reclaiming a drunkard—An odd 
fish—A fire-leg—A bed of roses. 

The P—— was one of the larger class of seventy- 
fours, and, though for a long time, until we got her in 
trim, a dull sailer, she was always considered one of the 
élite of the channel fleet. 

Our Captain, C , though not a first-rate seaman, 
was, on the whole, an excellent officer; prompt, cool, 
and determined in action, affable and indulgent to the 
deserving, but unrelentingly severe to the unworthy; he 
was as much liked and admired by the former as feared 
but respected by the latter. 

Our first lieutenant was a worthy second of such a 
commander ; dauntless as a lion, a good seaman, expe- 
rienced, active, and indefatigable, he was one of those 
able executive officers, a host in themselves, on whom 
the discipline and efficiency of a ship must mainly de- 
pend. If the captain is the head, the first lieutenant as- 
suredly is the right arm, or in fact both arms, for as little 
could the intelligent principle, sagacious and knowing 
to project, act without physical means, as the commander 
of a ship without an effective second. 

The junior commissioned officers, all brave, good-na- 
tured, and respectable men, constituted a fair specimen 
of the mediocrity that, in those unintellectual days, not 
unfrequently characterised the wardroom family of a 
line-of-battle ship, the snorers, chessmen, and soakers. 

As for the reefers, that is, the “old ’uns,” in the cock- 
pit (for there was, as usual, a distinct, unfledged brood 
of small fry in the gun-room, of which, except by anti- 
cipation, it was impossible to tell whether they were fish, 
flesh, or fowl), they were made up of the usual leaven of 
wild, care-nought, harum-scarum, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent materials usually found in a cockpit ; albeit, if any 
disproportion, the good predominated, and for this good 
reason, that a decided scamp, or any kind of incorrigible, 
would not long have been tolerated by such a chief. 
Among these were some three or four veterans of Billy 
Culver’s school, whose hair—hope and promotion long 
deferred—had some time since turned gray. 

The cockpit of a line-of-battle ship may be considered 
a sort of republic in all that regards the personal and do- 
mestic concerns of the little community, having its own 
by-laws, rules, and regulations; and, although the code 
may not always be framed with the wisdom of a Solon, 
they are often as much respected and as rigidly en- 
forced. Woe to him who, trusting to any fancied supe- 
riority, attempts to place himself above them, or, contu- 
maciously defying them, appeals to the higher tribunal 
of the quarter-deck! He might carry his point once; 
but the ban he would labour under would soon either 
drive him out of the cockpit or out of his senses. The 
court, modeled after those of naval courts-martial, is 
generally constituted from the elders, chosen by the ma- 
jority of the mess. These, having assembled in full 
costume, in their uniform, and gold-laced « scrapers,” 
round the mess-table covered with green cloth—over 
which is the double rose, neatly carved and gilt, the 
emblem of secresy and mutual confidence—the prisoner, 
escorted by the proper officers, is brought in. The evi- 
dence for and against is sifted with infinite acumen and 
wit, in the gravest case generally affording for all an in- 
finite fund of humour and merriment. If found guilty, 
the culprit retires, while his judges consider the penalty ; 
he is then brought in to receive sentence, against which, 
as I observed before, there is no appeal, but which is 
often mitigated by extenuating circumstances, a due 
submission to the court, and a promise not again to 
transgress. One of these cases, however, on our return 
from a cruise to Plymouth, carly had a tragical termi- 
nation. 





There were certain damsels in the neighbourhood of 


what then went by the name of Plymouth Dock, now 
only recognised by the more classic one of Devonport, 
who delighted in nothing so much as gallivanting round 
the ramparts, Mount Wise, &c. with any well-dressed, 
good-looking young hero in uniform, who might be that 
way inclined. Some of the girls were extremely pretty; 
and #8 an actress had recently caught some young officer 
with a handle to his name, and from time to time unequal 
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matches had taken place, their mothers, good souls! could | rest ; and if he had not shaved his scalp, not a hair would the tub, that bane of even nicer morals than Jack’s, and 
see no reason why their “ dartars” should not meet with | have been left on his head from a repetition of the joke.|having a liberal purser, he gradually began to “ bouse 


the like good fortune. 
mess having dangled a considerable time, and dispensed 
their loose cash to no purpose, unable to make fish or 
flesh of their mistresses, (for the girls had been well 
schooled by their prudent mothers), became piqued at 
their loss of time and unsuccessful eliorts. One evening, 
in discussing the adventures of the day, one of these 
vented his disappointment in suggesting a plan to punish 
their flirtation, which, had its execution ever been se- 
riously intended, would have reflected little honour either 
on the heart or the head of the proposer. An unlucky 
spooney in the mess, deeply smitten with one of the 
girls, taking every thing for gospel, on our return to port 
must needs write a sentimental letter to the mother, ad- 
vising her of the plot, and recommending her, shvuld her 
daughters receive an invite to Knacker’s Hole, a cele- 
brated place for cream, strawberries, and syllabub, by no 
means to let them go. ‘The letter, the unequivocal tes- 
timony of breach of confidence—the unfortunate letter— 
was immediately sent to the mess. As there needed no 
other evidence, thirty-nine lashes with the scabbard of a 
cutlass was instantly awarded, and as summarily exe- 
cuted, with so much severity, that on being cast off, the 
unfortunate sufferer, smarting with pain and indignation, 
threw himself with such force on the deck, his head 
coming in contact with the coalhole hatchbar, as to ren- 


der his recovery from the injury he received a matter of 


doubt. He shortly after left the ship. 

One of the assistant surgeons, a tremendous big fel- 
low, full six feet high, and powerful in proportion, fond 
of his “broth,” and professing to be an accomplished 
bruiser, having one night “ got his beer on board,” took 


it into his head to plant a leveller between the eyes of 


one of the mess. This was a crime of the first magni- 
tude, and was dealt with accordingly. He was instantly 
expelled from the birth, and the following day was as- 
signed for his trial When summoned to appear, he 
proved contumacious, and, taking post behind the medi- 
cine chest, under the cockpit ladder, showed every dis- 
position to resist to the last. Finding, however, from 
the systematic and formidable preparations made by the 
host deputed to bring him before his judges, that resist- 
ance was useless, after a parley, in which he stipulated 
that his person should be respected, at least till after trial, 
he submitted. Never did I see an individual so suddenly 
and effectually humbled. Dreading the disgrace and 
probable consequences, should the aflair reach the quar- 


ter-deck, he at once pleaded guilty, and threw himself 


on the mercy of the court: this he experienced. ‘The 
sentence—the corporal chastisement of cobbing—in con- 
sideration of his advanced age and the contrition he 
evinced, was remitted for a simple admonition. He 
never again transgressed, and, from being somewhat of a 
bully, became ever after an excellent messmate, 

Besides cobbing, sometimes the bastinado, ad la Chi- 
nois, over the hoofs, fines for breakages of mess articles, 
stoppages of grog, &c. and as a dernier resort for the in- 
corrigible, the interdict of sending to Coventry, are the 
penalties. I have seen some who, carrying matters to 
this length, have affected to laugh at it; but never met 
with one who, before the end of a week, was not brought 
to his bearings, and glad to make the amende. This 
excommunication, however, rarely takes place, unless an 
appeal is made to the quarter-deck against the by-laws: 
1 would therefore recommend to all novices, if they wish 
to pass the ordeal of a cockpit, to conform to its usages, 
and “to bear with those ills which they have, rather than 
fly to others which they know not of.” There is no- 
thing terrible in it after all. Many a nincompoop, with 
just suflicient tact to understand his position, will pass 
through it unannoyed; while the more worthy, but sen- 
sitive, by resenting a few practical jokes, entail a reitera- 
tion of them, and render themselves miserable. 

Ss 
the best-tempered fellows that ever existed. 
all tacks, he was generally considered one of the “im- 
passible.” 
coming into the berth, observing that 5 








, another of our assistant surgeons, was one of 
Tried on jto his « uncle’s’* navigation, being a smart active young ,;much by the head for this method of making headway, 


Jnluckily, one day « f the voungsters | 
Unluckily, one day ane of the youngsters | 
» | - . . . ° e 
’s hair was/the Rule of Three, and nautical science to the extent of binnacle light leaving him nothing 


One or two individuals of the\In short, no one, however clothed with a little brief} up his jib,” 


authority, interfered with or gave umbrage to this little 
San Marino with impunity. 

Our ship was celebrated for the excellent arrangement 
and order of her store-rooms; it was, in fact, the captain’s 
hobby. Alterations and changes, constantly planning 
and as rapidly executing, during our first Jong cruise, 
soon exhausted all the material, and a favourite concep- 
tion remained unexecuted for want of plank. ‘The car- 
penter, a man “frae the north” of the ‘weed, having 
hinted that he only required a special order to lay his 
hand on the identical thing wanted; the order was in- 


plank he could lay his hand on. Armed with this au- 
thority, down came Chips, supported by his chief mate, 
carrying a lantern, and, armed with hatchet and cleaver, 
proceeded to the after-coalhole, and began to levy war on 
six or eight planks for shelves, which had cost the mates 
ting the ship to put up for them, Already aware of his 
errand, no sooner had he descended than down went the 
hatch and over the bar, secured by a bolt. Perceiving 
his situation, the unfortunate carpenter began to threaten 
and bellow like a bull; but this being instantly drowned 
by a far greater uproar overhead, he changed his tone to 
supplication: this was answered in a feigned voice, ad- 
dressing him as “Jerry Sneak, curry favour,” &c. with 
now and then a horse-laugh, both long and loud, from 
about twenty urchins over his head. At length he was 
released, as black as the devil (for his prison happened 
to be the coalhole), and as furious as a lioness robbed of 
her cubs. Meanwhile, the cockpit, and the larboard and 
starboard berths, exhibited a scene of the greatest order 
and calm: every individual was quictly occupied, some 
reading, some writing, some playing the flute, &e. The 
only contrast to this scene of order was the carpenter, 
raving like a mad bull, and denouncing first one, then 
the other, as the principals in his misadventure. Pre- 
senting himself to the captain, with his black face and 
tale of woe, the latter took it into his head that he was 
mad, and gave him a wide birth; while the first lieu- 
tenant could not refrain from a loud fit of laughter. On 
being desired to point out the principal cause of his ma/- 
heur, he fixed upon one who certainly was a very Pickle 
in such enterprises, but who, in this instance, luckily 
In short, no one unconnected with the 








proved an alibi. 
cockpit gave umbrage to it with impunity, however they 
might cloak themselves up in their own imaginary au- 
thority. 

This subject reminds me of an old messmate in an- 
other ship, a real cockpit oddity, and an interesting 
illustration of the influence of imagination. Old Jack, 
as he was called, was one of those old-fashioned day- 
mates of the days of Nelson, Howe, and Jervis, whose 
sharp, meagre, serious lineaments, (their most prominent 
feature “bearing its blushing honours thick upon it’), 
bald or gray head with a tie, attenuated person, rigged in 
ba Benbow-cut coat, now and then primitive blue breeches, 
and haply shoes with buckles, most of my professional 
readers have one time or other recognised on the Lord’s 
Day ; the only day of the week they put their heads 
above the comings of the lower deck or orlop, stealing 
up the companion with cautious step and look mistrust- 
ful to the hallowed regions of the quarter-deck, while 
the captain was at dinner with the ward-room officers. 

Jack had been pressed into the service some fifty years 
since, when the navy list, the very antipodes of the pre- 





sent day, presented such a paucity of names, with so | 


little of professional talent, that a lieutenant, as all may 
jhave heard, in tacking ship by the formula of Hamilton 


Moore, the leaf happening to blow over to that of another | 


| manoeuvre, vociferated through the speaking-trumpet, in- 
|stead of “mainsail haul,” the order « let go the anchor.” 
Jack having got rid of his sulks, and become reconciled 


fellow, with, for those days, a good education, viz. a 
smattering of reading, penmanship, arithmetic, as far as 


stantly given to levy on every thing in the shape of 


: : ‘ °° . | 
and middies many a bribe to the joiners employed refit- 


degenerated into a habitual soaker, and, 
having passed his examination several years without 
lany prospect of ever emerging from a cockpit, became 
reckless of his character, was one of six or seven other 
|hopeful youths turned out of the Royal Billy, and 
lfinally found his way into the P——. In spite of his 
propensity, Jack managed to get through his duty as 
jmate of the lower deck, and that too with the approba- 
ition of the first lieutenant, who endeavoured to wink at 
his untortunate failing. His good-nature, moreover, 
imakinge him a general favourite, all were anxious to 
serve him and prevent him from committing himself: 
this, however, was no easy task ; while greg was in the 
way there was no answering for him; every method had 
been exhausted in endeavouring to wean him from this 
linclination to suction, but no babe clung with greater 
'pertinacity to the breast of its mother than poor Jack to 
the bottle. In short “’twas his larboard and starboard.” 

At leneth his messmates having held a council over 
his inanimate carcass as it lay mortally extended in the 
jafter cockpit, agreed on the following experimental 
|effort to reclaim him. Stripped of all his garments, the 
ship’s tailors were immediately employed in taking them 
In endeavouring to pull on his trow- 


jin at the seams. 
sers in the morning, he was accosted by one of the plot- 
jters with, « What the devil ails you, Jack? why your 
face is swelled like a pumpkin!” Another, “« Only look 
jat the size of his arms!”—he takes up his jacket and 
finds he could not get it on; presently comes the doc- 
tor’s mate with a grave professional look, who, feeling 
his pulse, pronounces him at once to be poisoned, pre- 
lscribes an emetic, and immediately after a powerful su- 
‘dorific. Meanwhile the poor patient, and patient enough 
he was under the discipline, persuaded that he really 
was in a very bad way from his intemperate habits, per- 
mitted himself to be stowed away between the medicine 
chests in the cockpit, with every great coat or cloak that 
could be found covered over him. While enjoying a 
sound nap after the exhausting operation of the medicine, 
the reefs were all shaken out of his clothes. On turning 
out with the face of a ghost, and a nose the colour of 
indigo, he could scarcely stagger from weakness, and 
wondered at the reduction in his bulk indicated by the 
easy resumption of his toggery. The joke had a very 
salutary eflect, and so completely had it deluded his 
imagination, that it was some months before he was at 
lall aware of it, 

| Another oddity in the same ship was one of the ward- 
| room officers, Lieutenant G. M——. ‘This officer, 
having at an early age lost his right leg in an action, 
had substituted a regular timber toe, manufactured by 
one of the ship’s carpenters on a new and improved 
principle of his own invention. ‘The merits of this con- 
sisted in connecting with its original locomotive pur- 
poses (in the event of falling in with a land privateer or 
lother belligerent), the additional one of attack or defence, 
as an ambulating gun, musket, or fire /eg; being bored 
and lined with metal at the extremity, and furnished 
with a touch-hole about half way up. Astonishingly 
active, and full of humour and fun, whenever he went to 
beat up the quarters of the “ dignity” on man-of-war-hill, 
r other haunts, George, having loaded his engine with 
gunpowder and peas, and furnished his magazine with 
spare ammunition, would sally forth, and with his cigar 
las a match, would set the whole neighbourhood ina roar, 


las he presented his arquebuss, and chased the sable beau- 
ties round the room. 
One day, George, having dined with the mess of the 
}15th at Fort Bourbon, Martinico, was on his return 
lown the steep zig-zag military road leading to the town, 
|when a false step, having wedged the false member be- 
itween two rocks, broke it off level with the knee. At 
first he endeavoured to hop the remainder of the distance, 
but his potations on the hill having trimmed him too 
he tried what rolling would do. However, the same 
want of trim had spoiled his steerage, and the want of a 
to shape his course 


getting very thin and falling off, rubbed it up against the |a day’s work, was placed on the quarter-deck as a mid- by, George soon rolled into a hedge of prickly pears, 


grain. I never saw a man in such a rage; he actually 
foamed at the mouth with passion, while the whole mess 
was convulsed with laughter at his folly. ‘They had 
found out a weak point. For some time after, he got no 


ishipman, and subsequently as mate. Jack had hitherto 


jheen a sober steady fellow, but becoming controller of 


* The cant name given by seaman to majesty. 


| 


.e 
where he remained until assisted by the market-women 
in the morning. 


| 
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CHAPTER IX | the fleet, and looming through the murky atmosphere 
age F |like a huge castle on an eminence, rather than a ship 
Return to Port—Inspection of the fleet—A trim ship—Ludicrous| but as the sun rose, and was reflected on her “ white 
disaster—An enraged admiral—Channel flect—Gale—Fleet in bosom,” placed in vivid relief by the murky clouds in 
danger—O.d Steady —Swiyv rs—Solid reasoning—Norih Sea leet) the back ground, her whole outline became clearly de- 
Blockade—Passing day at Somerset House—Rigid examination— ee bespoke lnecdn hea thibsbatebian aitaibe largest 
Partial. ty—Reward of merit—Discharge—Royal Billy. . Sag : 4 
; : , ‘class, and an admiral’s flag flying at her main proclaim- 
Relieved off Ferrol in the month of January, we re-!ed her to be the Caledonia, one of the most magnificent 
turned to Cawsand Bay, where we remained fourteen first-rates in the service, bearing the flag of Admiral 
days to refit, and then rejoined the channel fleet of six-| Lord Gambier, who had arrived to supersede Sir John 
teen sail of the line, besides frigates and small craft, off} Duckworth in the command of the fleet. Either from 
Brest. Here we continued with little intermission in all, inattention, to which the best of officers may now and 
weathers, watching the French fleet, seldom returning! then be liable, or the attempt to screw a point, and risk 
to port but in a south-west gale, which, preventing the|a little in order to facilitate the communication neces- 
enemy from putting to sea, permitted us now and then | sary to transferring the command, the admiral, instead 
to relinquish the blockade, and vary the dull uniformity | of making the signal to weigh, as thousands in the fleet, 
of the service by a short spell in Torbay. as the gale freshened, were anxiously hoping and ex- 
On one of these occasions, riding out a gale, the com-! pecting, anchored abreast of the Royal George, bearing 
mander-in-chief, Sir , ordered a general inspection | the flag of his predecessor. The noon came, and the 
of the fleet, and our ship happened to be the last on the} signal was made to go to dinner. Before this was 
list. All was bustle and expectation. Every thing was) finished, the gale had become a storm, the atmosphere as 
prepared. The decks, with an extra scrubbing, looked} thick as burgo, and the ships were pitching bows under. 
almost too white to tread on; the canvass, plaited on the|‘Then came the long looked-for signal to weigh. We 


yards with the precision of a Jaundress; the yards at 
right angles with the towering masts, and exactly paral- 
lel, seemed to have been squared with a geometrical 
nicety ; not a thing was out of its place, not a rope-yarn 
encumbered the decks; the seamen’s mess kids with 
neatly-polished copper hoops, arranged along the sides 
on shelves, and the tables white as snow, traced up with 
newly pipe-clayed crowfoots, seemed intended for orna- 
ment rather than use; while from the after-part of the} 
lower deck to the bows a clear surface, unbroken upon | 
by aught save the ponderous but symmetrical line of} 
thirty-two pounders, presented almost sufficient space | 
for the manceuvres of a battalion, ‘The admiral, accom-| 
panied by the captain and first lieutenant, having gone} 
the rounds of the upper decks, the former frequently ex-| 
pressing his satisfaction at the good order, cleanliness, 
and excellence of the arrangements, at length reached | 








rounded Ushant within a mile, the sea running moun- 
tains high, but the Royal George was even to leeward 
of us, and at the critical moment split her main-top sail, 
which, however, was shifted, and a new one set in thir- 
teen minutes. ‘The Dreadnought, Russel, and one or 
two other dull sailers, had a narrow escape. It came on 
so thick that nearly the whole of the fleet parted com- 
pany, but were assembled the next day, with the excep- 
tion of two, which went into Torbay. 

In the beginning of April, 1809, while refitting in 
Hamoaze, Captain C , having obtained three months 
leave of absence, was superseded by acting Captain P 
Unfortunately R——, the first lieutenant, was also super- 
seded. P—, however, was a highly-gifted and accomplish- 
ed officer, whose only fault, if it could be called so, was an 
over-anxious delicacy not to alter or disarrange any of 
his predecessor’s regulations or plans. Instead of the 








the lower. Here, too, all was going off well, and the| unseemly and inconvenient custom of each individual 
cortége, having finished the inspection, were returning | taking his turn at the tap in the waist among a long 
well pleased with each other, on the starboard side of) rank of swipers, (many of whom had no sooner helped 
the deck, when an unforeseen accident at once deranged | themselves than they would fall into the rank again and 
the harmony of the party, and abruptly closed the scene.) again, thus delaying the approach of better men,) our 
This was occasioned by an unlucky pump dale, which} crew had always been accustomed to receive their allow- 


happened to be left shipped ; with, however, a shot-box | ance of beer in breakers, one of which was allowed to 


or two by way of steps, and a man rope to assist in| 
passing over. Unluckily, however, the admiral’s white | 
unmentionables, like the wearer, somewhat the worse | 
for hard service, and little calculated for feats of agility, 
unequal to the effort, split from “clue to earring” in the | 
the accomplishment. Then what a falling off was there !| 
the transition from the sunshine to the storm and rain of | 
an April day was not more sudden than the change which | 
now overshadowed the admiral’s countenance. Cover-} 
ing the rent as well as he could with the hem of his) 
outer garment, he ordered his barge to be manned in-| 
stanter, and, mounting the deck without saying a word | 
until he came to the gangway, he there, turning to the| 
captain with a face like a thunder-cloud, said, as loud| 
and as distinct as his choler would permit him, “ Thir, 
on board of every other thip in the fleet, the pump dales | 
have been unthipped. Good morning, thir.” 

This ridiculous circumstance unluckily led to a breach! 
between two excellent officers, and the oversight (if such 
it was) of a moment cancelled the merit of long and| 
meritorious services. The first lieutenant, R ,a 
high-spirited gentlemanly fellow, with all the hot blood 
of the Green Isle, was censured, and as he thought im- 
properly, for the neglect. This he could not, however, | 
quietly submit to. The affair, however, passed over, but 
they never pulled together again, and after some time 
R quitted the ship, to the great regret of all on 
board, and went to sick quarters, 

The fleet, when off the enemy’s coast, and the wea- 
ther permitted, usually anchored a few miles distant from 
the Black Rocks. On one of these occasions, in the 
month of October, the wind, which for some days had 
prevailed from the eastward, changed suddenly one 
morning to the north-west ; the sun rose red and fiery, 
in the quarter of the wind the clouds gathered dark and 
lowering, the sea got rapidly up, and every thing indi- 
cated a change for the worse. At seven a. m.a large 
sail hove in sight to the northward, standing towards 

















each mess. ‘This, however, was thought by the new 
executive to make too much dirt and slop between decks. 
The beer was accordingly ordered to be broached on the 
main deck, and a sentry placed over it in the old-fash- 
ioned way. When this took place the butt was tapped, 
but not a drop was touched. 'l'his did not escape almost 
instant notice. ‘I'wo were broached, but the day passed 
over, and not a soul approached the negligent swipes. It 
was thought that four butts, by facilitating the distribu- 
tion, might conciliate—No, The sentry perhaps shock- 
ed Jack’s delicate prejudices. He was taken off. All 
would not do. This continued for several days, without 
any reason being assigned for this extraordinary conduct. 
At length the captain, with his usual good sense, per- 
ceiving there was more in all this than met the eye, or- 
dered the hands to be turned up, and the crew having 
mustered on the quarter deck, proceeded to interrogate 
them mildly as to the reasons of their tacit discontent, 
and the petty officers were desired to come forward. 
Every one knows Jack’s antipathy to being set down as 
a spokesman, or “ sea lawyer ;” the fear, too, of becom- 
ing marked men has much to do with this reluctance. 
All remained silent. The captain addressed them in 
tones, still more encouraging. At length an old quarter- 
master, scratching his head and stern, and giving his 
quid a slew and severe squeeze, advancing a step, said 
“ Why, please your honour, suppose your honour was a 
quarter-master in this ere ship, same as I am, and you 
was ordered to rattle down the starboard side of the main 
rigging in a hot day, and wanted a drink o’ sum’at. If 
your allowance was in your berth, you would have no- 
thing to do but to jump down and help yourself, and up 
again before you were missed; but if you had to stand 
the rank among the galley stokers and lord-mayor’s men 
on the main deck, you would have the boatswain or gun- 
ner about your house before you could say Jack Robin- 
son, and perhaps not get a drink after all.” 


thanked him for the frank and manly way he had ex- 
plained the matter, ordered the beer to be served out as 
before, and the purser to pay the short allowance money 
for their arrears. ‘This was all well; the conciliating 
tone adopted in this instance suited the occasion, but he 
soon found its misapplication on others. The excellent 
order of the ship had probably misled him as to the cha- 
racter of the crew, and he commenced by assiduously 
enquiring into their condition, studying their comforts, 
and withholding coercive measures. ‘This, with an or- 
dinarily wWell-disposed crew, was doubtless the line of 
conduct which would have proved successful; but he 
little knew whom he had to deal with here ; hitherto 
nothing but the clear and rigidly strict, though by no 
means severe discipline, had sufficed to keep one of the 
most vicious crews I ever sailed with in any order. 

We continued with the channel fleet upwards of four 
months, during which little occurred worthy of note, save 
the escape, on the 17th of January from Brest, of six sail 
of the line, a frigate, and brig, under Gantheaume, and 
for which, under Sir John Duckworth, we ran a wild- 
goose chase some thousands of leagues in unsuccessful 
pursuit of, returning to Cawsand Bay in April, the ene- 
my meanwhile having got into Rochefort, where a few 
months after, a better account was given of them by that 
enterprising officer, Lord Cochrane. 

In the beginning of May we joined a fleet of sixteen 

sail of the line, besides frigates and brigs, under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Strachan, stationed off the coast of 
Holland, watching the Russian and Dutch fleets. Here 
we remained until the middle of July, for the most part 
anchored on to seventeen-fathom bank in the sight of 
West Capel church, often in the frequent heavy gales 
we experienced riding bows under with three cables on 
end. This service proved as dull and unprofitable as the 
last, the enemy, secure from attack, not choosing to come 
out. 
Having completed my probationary term, viz. six years, 
in the service, in August, 1808, I obtained permission to 
proceed to town, to pass my examination before the board 
at Somerset-House. 

I have already shown in what manner I was instru- 
mental in saving the lives of individuals at the risk of 
my own on three separate occasions. For this and other 
services I had more than once received the thanks and 
acknowledgments of my commander on the quarter-deck, 
It was not without reason, therefore, that I looked for 
the record of his satisfaction with my conduct, where it 
would have been most useful to me, viz.in my certificate. 
My surprise and mortification may therefore be better 
conceived than expressed, when, on opening this docu- 
ment, I found it was couched in the ordinary form, with- 
out any of the usual marks of approbation for extra ser- 
vices. This astonishment was by no means diminished 
on finding that one of my shipmates, accompanying me 
on a similar errand, without a shadow of claim founded 
on services, had received one eulogising his conduct and 
recommending him in the strongest manner. 

The important day at length arrived, and being first 
on the list, I had not to wait long ere I found myself in 
the presence of my redoubted inquisitors, three elderly 
gentlemen, sitting round a table covered with green 
cloth, and poring over my journals, I thought my ex- 
amination would never have ended; the elderly gentle- 
men, fresh at their morning’s work, seemed to revel in 
the pastime of cross-examination. I was made to put 
a ship through her most difficult evolutions, to solve 
problems, in short I had almost gone through the nauti- 
cal catechism, when some frivolous and vexatious ques- 
tion, and a disposition which I fancied I perceived to re- 
ject me at all events, threw me off my centre, and I 
could not help replying that « I did not come prepaied 
to answer schoolboy questions.” On this I was remind- 
ed that I had been five years out of the service, and that 
I had probably only returned because I could not better 
myself; my explanation occasioned some relaxation, and 
I was at length passed with the elderly gentleman’s good 
wishes for my promotion. 

My companion in ss#ther room fell into more indul- 
gent hands; but, from want of confidence, or some other 
deficiency, he could not at first answer a single question, 
and was sent back to recollect himself. However, he 
passed, and a few months afterwards was promoted ; his 
mother was extremely intimate with the wife of our cap- 





Old Steady’s reasoning was suflicient; the captain 


tain, On the other hand, I found that my services, which 
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I was simple enough to imagine would have gained the ing day were forwarded in a schooner to the Abercrombie, 
reward they merited, had become so valuable that they | the senior officer’s ship in English Harbour, the flag-ship 


could not be dispensed with; *and so far from securing, 
they not only retarded, but threatened to be the principal | 
obstacle to my progress in the service. 


While in town I had been furnished with a letter of| 


recommendation to the commander-in-chief of the Lee- 
ward Island station, and I requested my captain to dis- | 
charge me for a passage to the West Indies, the only 


quarter to which I now looked for the acc omplishment | 
The requisition made him quite indig-| 


of my hopes. 
nant, and he all but abused me; among other things re- 
proaching me for ingratitude! I was for some time at 
a loss to discover the grounds of so serious a charge. In 
vain I taxed my memory for benefits received, for any 
act greater than the ordinary courtesy which my un-| 


blemished conduct demanded, to refer it to; but at length | 


I remembered he had put me in the place of acting se- 
cond master, a situation rather considered a bar to, than 


facilitating, promotion, and this too for his own conveni-| 


ence, when he could find no one to fill this useful office. 
However, I applied to the admiralty, and, after some lit- 
tle delay and correspondence, succeeded in procuring an | 
order for my discharge into the Royal Billy, for a pas-| 
sage to the Leeward Islands. After all, I left the old) 
ship, and even my captain, with great regret. I had be- 
come, as it were, wedded to the former, and the latter 
possessed so many qualities to inspire esteem and re- 
spect, with the recollection of his personal bearing to 
me, which had always been of the most friendly kind, 
as at parting to make me quite forget any cause of dis- 
satisfaction with him. Brought into the service at an 
early age, he was a brave and excellent officer, and more 
than once proved himself to be of the real stock of his 
gallant kinsman of the same name, who, when severely 
handled by a superior force, and informed by the master 
that the ship was sinking, coolly replied, « Very well, 
sir, when they are up to their knees on the lower deck, 
let them come up to the main.” 

On board « The Old Billy” I fortunately fared some- 


what better than it seems, by a recent sketch of a bro-| 


| having gone to Halifax during the hurricane months. 


It was about two p. M.on a scorching tropical dog day, 
{and in the hottest hole in the whole range, that we pre- 
sented ourselves on the quarter deck of the Abercrombie, 
a fine large seventy-four, recently captured from the 
French. The first lieutenant, a keen, sharp-looking little 
| man, about fifty-five, in a blue dungaree coatee, duck 
trowsers and stockings in one, and a straw hat made by 
the top-men, spotted with white-wash, having, while re- 
| freshing with an immoderate pinch of Macoubau, recon- 
/noitred us collectively and individually, said in a halt 
| sarcastic tone, “ Gentlemen, I am most happy to see you, 
‘and can only say that the duties of this ship will afford 
you ample opportunity for exertion, and may tend to 
recommend you to the admiral on his arrival, so hope 
| you are prepared to make yourselves useful.” 

The Admiralty midshipmen were generally viewed 
with a jealous eye, as interlopers absorbing the God- 
}sends, which would otherwise fall to the commander-in- 
|chief and his followers. In less than half an hour we 
| were all making ourselves “ useful.” Mr. H——, a mid- 
| dle-aged gentleman, some six feet odd inches high, was 
ordered to superintend the scouring the lower deck and 
orlop; dandy N , alias Crow-bar Jack, the sobriquet 
j acquired by his starch prim appearance, was sent to dis- 
| charge the dirt-boat of the effervescing accumulation of a 
fortnight, whilst I, somewhat more fortunate, was des- 
patched with an old corporal of marines and ten half-naked 
negroes, deserters from the neighbouring French islands, 
to cut brooms on Man-of-war Hill. “ Old boy,” thought 
HH, as I regarded the leer on the lieutenant’s pliz as he 
lchuckled at the joke, “I suspect I am almost as old 
| sailor, if not a man-of-war’s man, as yourself; we shall 
js e who works to windward best.” I had no sooner 
"| 








| 





landed, than, despatching the old corporal and his rag- 
|ged regiment to fulfil his mission, with orders where to 
meet at sunset, I made the best of my way up to the cap- 
stan-house, where a brig was heaving down, and, intro- 
ducing myself to the midshipmen, accepted their protlered 





ther officer, supernumeraries were wont to do in another) hospitality, and then took a leisurely cruise among the 


guard-ship.* This patriarch of ships, that dated from 
the days of our third William, after whom she was 
christened, was kept in prime order, Paint, and fre- 
quent ablution, contrary to their usual supererogatory 
effects on other superannuated dames and antiquated 
dandies, effectually hid the more numerous marks of 
«“ Time’s defacing fingers,’ made on the hull of the re- 
spectable old gentleman, or, as custom has assigned their 
sex, lady ; and, but for certain marks of days gone by in 
the style of her architecture, she might have vied with 
some of the more juvenile of her class. I found a re- 
spectable supernumerary mess, at which, by the payment 
of ten shillings a week, excellent fare was provided, 
—<>_—— 
CHAPTER X. 

Voyage to West Indies—English harbour—Abercrombic, seventy- 
four—A quiz—Useful otficers—Admiralty midshipmen—Flag ship 
—Blue-light club—Carrying on the war—A smoker—Yellow 
Jack—Expedition to Guadaloupe—Attack and = capture—An 
agreeable renconire—Unexpected cruise—A Tartar—A chase— 
A friend in need a friend indeed—Another—Neptune, ninety- 
eight—Ou my beam-ends—Skilful surzery—Lts results— Effects of 
disappointment—Long looked-for come at last—All aback—A 
knowing hand—A ruse—Borough interest—Unfair play—Nauti 
cal prodigality. 

In the beginning of July, 1809, I joined the Niobe, 

a fine thirty-eight gun frigate, as a supernumerary for a 

passage once more to the Golgotha of Europeans, the 

West Indies, where so many thousands, heart-sickened 

by disappointment and blighted ambition, have laid down 

their fardel of restless cares, “ their vain aspirations 
after fame, with all their unsolid hopes of greatness,’ 
and rid Mr. Hume and the nation of a portion of the 

“ dead weight,” and their candid and impartial lordships 

of further importunity. Ten others were on board on 

a like errand, all equally sanguine, and each supposing 

his own chance the best. Poor fellows! some of them} 

reckoned sadly without their host. We had a delightful | 
passage out, reaching Barbadoes with a convoy in five | 
weeks. Here three of us were transferred to the guard- 

ship, the Niobe proceeding to Jamaica; and the follow- 


_—_— 


“Sce “ Service Afloat.’ 


i light Club,’ 


“dignity” of the neighbourhood. We remained up- 
wards of two months fitting the ship, during which the 
Admiralty gentlemen, as the old lieutenant always called 
us, certainly rendered the “ state some service,” the only 
other midshipmen being two old superannuated mates, 
and three or four young creoles, relations of the captain. 

About the middle December, we sailed for Fort 
Royal, Martinico, where we were immediately removed 
to the Pompée, seventy-four, bearing the flag of Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane. Here we found between fifty and sixty 
mates, midshipmen, assistant surgeons, and clerks, some 
of the former old enough for admirals, all waiting for 
promotion. I, according to the routine, becoming young- 
ster of a watch, having all the drudgery of a boy in his 
noviciate to perform, was sent with the purser’s steward 
for beef or vegetables, to land or fetch off the captain’s 
or officer’s servants with their dirty linen, &c., or to at- 
tend the dinner-boat, where, more than once, after hav- 
ing had the mortification of broiling on the wharf in a 
hot noon-day’s sun until half roasted, I have had for 
freight only a young marine officer, who, in a superci- 
lious tone would teil me, “ You may go on board: there 
is noone else coming.” Nevertheless, it is but justice to 
state that in all other respects every consideration and 
indulgence, perhaps too much of the latter, was shown to 
us by our excellent admiral, the flag-captain, and the offi- 
cers in general, all fine gentlemanly fellows, like our- 
selves waiting the chances of war and “a sic kly season.” 

There were no fewer than seven midshipmen’s messes, 
the most numerous of which, consisting of from fifteen 
to twenty of the oldest, occupied the gun-room: of this 
I wasamember. Here the stimulating effects of climate 
with idleness engendering licentiousness and dissipation, 
—for in general there was but little to do among so 
many,—worked their usual eflects on young and ardent 
minds; many, with the hopeless prospect before them, 
reckless of — plunging into the most extra- 
vagant excesses, ‘A short life and a merry one” was 
the prevailing sentiment, and the regrets of the past and 
the cares of the future were alike drowned in the Lethean 
fumes of the bottle. 

A society was formed among us called the “ Blue- 
’ from the blue flame, the test of our libations 








stile president usually dipping i in his finger, and essay- 
ing it by the flame of the candle: half a case-bottle of 
rum above proof, with half a bundle of cigars, constitut- 
ed the standing allowance of each individual. Songs 
and yarns circulated with oft-revolving bowl until seven 
bells, (half past eleven,) when the remainder of the 
spirit being started, and diluted with a small quantity of 
water, lime-juice, and sugar, the infernal goblet was passed 
round by the president, (Old S. commonly called the 
smoker, from the frequent use of five ¢ igars at a time,) 
whose immense red whiskers I have seen in a flame, as 
he lifted it to his head with the ordinary invocation to 
the demons of war and disease.* The sentiment was 
soon realised, though not exactly in the quarter desired. 
Sickness soon crept in among us, and in a few weeks 
several of the oldest and best-seasoned had, with brief 
notice from “ Yellow Jack,’ + become food for the sharks 
or land-crabs, while every other part of the ship remain- 
ed perfectly healthy. Another proof, were any wanting, 
that the mortality which has in general prevailed among 
Europeans in this country, has, in the majority of in- 
stances, been owing to similar intemperance, and the ne- 
glect of a few trifling precautions. Death, and the shift- 
ing of the flag into the Neptune, a three-decker, with the 
expedition against Gaudaloupe, fortunately broke up this 
hopeful fraternity. 

On the 22d of January, the men-of-war and trans- 
ports, having completed the embarkation of the troops 
destined for their reduction of the enemy’s remaining 
possessions in this quarter, sailed from Fort Royal Bay, 
Martinico, and proceeded to Prince Rupert’s in the isl- 
and of Dominica, where the final dispositions were made. 

The military force consisted of six thousand seven 
hundred men. ‘These were divided into five brigades, 
forming two divisions, and a reserve; the whole under 
the chief command of Lieutenant Sir George Beckwith. 

All being prepared, on the morning of the 26th the 
fleet weighed, and quitted Prince Rupert’s; the second 
division proceeding to the Saintes, where it anchored the 
same day, while the first, with the commander-in-chief 
under charge of our ship, steered for Goisier Bay, or 
Roadstead, on the southern coast of that part of Guada- 
loupe called Grande Terre, and between three and four 
leagues east of the large and handsome town of Point 
a Petre, the emporium of the island, where we anchored 
on the following day. 

Guadaloupe may be said to form two distinct islands ; 
the north-eastern division, or Grande Terre, being sepa- 
rated from the south-western, or Capes Terre, by a narrow 
arm of the sea, between eight and nine miles long, and 
navigable for craft of forty or fifty tons—called the Salt 
River, ‘The two divisions differ essentially in climate, 
soil, and general features; the former being comparative- 
ly low and level, but sterile, unproductive, and deficient 
in water, In Capes Terre, a lofty range of mountains 
inclining from the eastward, but precipitous on the wes- 
tern side—(the ordinary characteristic of these islands) 
—stretches in a northerly direction from one extreme to 
the other. At the foot of these, to the southwest, is 
situated the capital, Basse Terre, an extensive and well- 
built town, but inconveniently situated for commerce, 
having no good harbour for ships. 

We had no sooner anchored than a summons was 
despatched to Fort Fleur d’Epée, a strong post, about a 
league distant from the anchorage, which was not how- 
ever complied with. 

During the night, and early the following morning, the 
whole of the first division and reserve were disembarked 
without accident or opposition, at the Village of Marie, 
Capes Terre, a few leagues distant, covered by the squa- 
dron; the whole instantly pushed forward to the south- 
ward, keeping the coast, and on the 30th, at noon, ad- 
vancing by the pass of Somme Chien, reached Trois 
Riviéres, sending forward some advanced posts in the 
direction of the enemy, who had concentrated his prin- 
cipal force, consisting of between three and four thou- 
sand troops, in the neighbourhood of Basse Terre. These 
were strongly entrenched on a range of heighis to the 
northeast of that city, their right flanked by the sea to 
the west, and their line extending thence to the strong 
post of Matabau, the outposts of which, forming their 


* A bloody war and sickly season! was a common 
sentiment. 
t Yellow fever. 
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igain by the sea to the east-|master being under arrest—durst not venture to furnish us 
ward, ;with one without the captain’s permission. However, 
While the first division was thus occupied, the second, |I slept not the less soundly, and was only awoke in the 
under General Harcourt, quitting the Saintes on the 29th, | morning by the bustle of slipping and making sail in 
and menacing the enemy in the direction of ‘Trois Ri-|chase of a French frigate, which, not knowing of the 
vieres, bore up after dark, and the following morning an-|capture of the island, had been decoyed by hoisting the 
choring a little to the northward of Basse ‘Terre, disem-|tri-colour, very near the anchorage. Johny, however, 
barked the same day a little in the rear of the enemy’s|smelt a rat, and turning tail, handled his ship in a very 
right; a movement which caused him to abandon the}seamanlike manner. In an instant the Alfred, 74, the 
posts of Palmiste and Morne Hauel on his left, in order | Thetis, Melampus, and Castor frigates, and Scorpion 
to extend his line to the westward. Meanwhile the first | sloop, were in full sail after him. Our ship led the chase, 
division and reserve advanced rapidly, the enemy aban-|water was started to trim her, hammocks down, sails 
doning in succession the heights of D’Olot and others. | wetted to the sky-sails, and by 10 p.m. we all expected 

On taking possession of Paliniste on the 2d of}|to bring her to action. At midnight, still more sanguine, 
February, we lost sight of them among the mountains, |the captain was in such excellent temper that he white- 
and our co-operation being no longer necessary on this |washed his imprisoned officers, joked with the mids, was 


extreme left, were flanked 


the banker informed him he was at liberty to draw forth- 
with the sum of three thousand pounds to enable him to 
further his views in the merchant-service. This, however, 
he declined, having already been fortunate enough to 
procure the command of a vessel, in which he has since 
realised a handsome fortune. 

The flag, on the 20th of March, was shifted into the 
Neptune, of ninety-eight guns. This occasioned some 
other changes. 'T'he club had been long since broken up, 
but not so the disposition to excess. A reunion of some 
of the late members and others was formed on shore, 
where they met twice a week at the house of an old 





Mulatto woman, where music and partners for the dance 
were provided, and where we used to keep it up till a late 
hour. 

Sometimes on breaking up from the ball, finding there 


side of the island, we bore up to join the left wing to facetious with the captain of the afterguard, and nearly | was no boat, and the orders not to sleep out of the ship 


leeward. 
This we found strongly posted on some heights on the} R. and myself acting appointments in the prize. 
enemy’s right, an incessant cannonade being kept up be- [dressing the second lieutenant, just released from arrest, 
tween the hostile batteries. On our side, these were prin-|he said, “ You will bear in mind, sir, and receive it as a 
final order, whenever the Frenchman strikes, which he 
will not do until the Melampus (then four miles astern) 
comes up, you will lower every boat,—every boat that 
can swim, sir; pull on board the prize, and seizing the 
French captain or surviving commanding officer by the 
collar, bring him on board this ship—that’s all.” 
However, we were “ counting our chickens before they 
were hatched :” a little before day-break the Frenchman 
began to “find his heels.’ The morning was ushered 
lin with heavy squalls, in one of which we sprang our 
ifore-top mast so badly, that we were obliged to reduce 


cipally served by the seamen of the squadron,* now fur- 
ther reinforced from our ship, and nothing could exceed 
the alacrity and good-will with which each and all per- 
formed their arduous duties, for the service by night and 
day was one of unremitted fatigue. Seamen indeed are 
in general as unrivaled in serving in, as in storming, a 
battery, and in all operations, particularly along shore, 
have ever been found effective auxiliaries to the army. 
While our Jeft kept their opponents constantly occu- 
pied, the right succeeded in turning the enemy's left, 
menacing his head-quarters at Matabau, which, on the 
morning of the 5th, displayed a flag of truce, and on the the éanvass, and at 10 a.m. we had the mortification to 
|sec the Melampus pass us, going at the rate of eleven 


same day the island capitulated. 

The contest, though short, was severe ; the enemy de- |and six knots, with royal studding sails set. We how- 
fended himself on some points with much obstinacy, and | ever chased on till dark, when we lost sight of him. It 
made some determined charges; in one of which a cer-| was then agreed by the captains to haul up for the Mona 
tain regiment, composed principally of foreigners, was | Passage, but not falling in with him here, we gave up the 
only saved from a total rout by the brave Forty-sixth. Our |chase and put into a small bay at the west end of Porto 
loss in killed and wounded was between three and four | Rico, to wood and water; after which we beat up to 
hundred, With Guadaloupe fell its two dependencies— |Guadaloupe, and after an absence of a fort-night I re- 
St. Martin’s and St. Eustatius, the last of the enemy’s |joined my shipmates, who could not imagine what had 
transatlantic possessions. The field of enterprise for the /become of me. 
navy was but limited, and the promotion, to our great} Among other unexpected rencontres with old friends 
disappointment, corresponded. One casualty only occur- } and messmates, ever furnishing a principal charm in the 
red among the officers of this arm; this was with a lieu- | varied life of a sailor, Tone day fell in with a much es- 
tenant of the Sceptre, who had his head knocked off by | teemed individual, with whom I had served as midshipman 
imprudently exposing himself on the parapet of the in the old P—’s cockpit. More fortunate than myself, 
battery, in which he commanded a detachment of sea-| he had sorke time since got the start of me in rank, and 
men. During the operations, I experienced my full share | was becoming an old officer. This, however, made no 
of active service, and at the landing of the troops at/ difference with Tom Dunsford, invariably one of those 
Marie Bay, having the command of a boat, and finding | warm-hearted, disinterested fellows, who never forget 
myself in the vicinity of a small battery, my zeal out- |“ auld lang syne.” Having insisted on my dining with 
stepping my judgment, and leading me to exceed my in-| him the same day on board the Demerara sloop of war, 
structions, involved me in momentary disgrace, subse-|of which he was first lieutenant, and suspecting from the 
seedy appearance of my raiment, or something accident- 








quently a useful lesson. 
One day, shortly after the surrender of the island, hap- ally dropped, the low state of my exchequer, (for real 
pening to be on shore with a messmate at Basse ‘Terre, | friendship, keen-sighted and ever on the watch, needs no 
[ accidentally stumbled across an old acquaintance, first |solicitation,) on my taking leave, he took me into his 
lieutenant of the G——, a thirty-two gun frigate, lying |cabin, and opening a drawer with a quantity of loose 
in the roads, whom I had not seen or heard of for many | gold and silver pieces, insisted, in spite of every excuse 
years. The meeting was mutually cordial; he insisted |and refusal, that T should help myself, saying, “There, 
on our going on board with him to dinner, and on the |shut your eyes, put in your hands, and take as much as 
strength of our rencontre, not dreaming of any urgent | you can grasp ;” which I was at length obliged to comply 
duty to call for his presence the remainder of the day, | with. This reminds me of another characteristic trait of 
he was tempted to take an extra glass. As the foul fiend a similar kind with which I happen to be acquainted, and 
would have it, not long after a sloop of war in getting} which, as an instance of romantic gencrosity, has few 
under weigh drove athwart-hawse and carried away the | parallels. 
jib-boom. This brought forth the captain, a martinet | The master of the Andromache, B 
well known on the station, who in a state of great ex-|deserving officer, serving on the South American station 
citement asked for the first lieutenant, for whom messen-!between 1821 and 1823, in anticipation of the conclu- 
ger atjer messenger is despatched to the gun-room. Vain- | sion of the ship’s service, (three years, ) when, friendless 
ly the captain raves, and hoarse with choler vociferates,|and unpatronised, he would be once more thrown on the 
again and again, “ Where is the first lieutenant 1?” He,|wide world to vegetate on his half-pay, had often been 
happy mortal, fast encircled in the arms of Somnus, Mor-{heard to express, as the acme of his desires, a wish to 
pheus, or some other drowsy deity, is totally oblivious of | procure the command of some merchant-ship, at the same 
all that is transacting, “nor heeds him of the storm that | time lamenting his little chance of success. 
| ‘The frigate was at length ordered home, leaving Lieu- 


rages round his humble cot.” | 
The storm however blew over, but the contretemps in- tenant T. P , one of his messmates, on the station, 
,on parting, put into the master’s 


volved us in no trifling dilemma. Under circumstances for promotion. P. 
"twas vain to ask for a boat; the night was “advancing, hands a letter to his banker, which he requested him to 
and the third lieutenant, an acting oflicer—the second and |deliver himself, and wait an answer, Old B on 
—- ‘reaching London, little dreaming of the contents, and 

* Pompee (Flag-ship), Alfred and Sceptre of the line, only anxious to oblige his late messmate, lost no time in 
| presenting the letter, and was not a little surprised when 


, an old and 














four or five frigates, and some sloops and small craft. 





! . . . . . 
| pulling the waistbands off his trowsers, promised young | being peremptory, some mad fellow of the squad wou'd 
}. . * Pa ° . . . 5 

Ad-|in spite of sharks, swim off to some of the small craft to 


get their boat; or others, from sheer wantonness, would 


| plunge or shove some of their companions into the surf, 


{ am now ashamed to say that I was not exempt from 
these follies, and I soon paid the forfeit. One day, being 
seized with a cold shivering, violent pains in my head 
and loins, sickness of the stomach and loathing of food, 
[ was taken up to the sick bay and ordered to be bled; 
unluckily the assistant surgeon on duty, having taken 
an extra glass, in performing the operation drove the 
lancet through the tendon of my right arm, which seem- 
ed to go to my heart. No blood was drawn from me ; 
my head was shaved, a large blister was applied to the 
full extent of the scalp, and two or three times during 
the night I was taken to the head with five or six others, 
placed under the accommodation grating, and sluiced 
with cold salt water. The effect was really dreadful, 
and made us roar like maniacs. Besides this discipline, 
we were bathed every half hour with a sponge and vine- 
gar. The next day, one of my messmates, and another 
individual, died alongside of me, and as I felt the vibra- 
tion of their hammocks from their death-struggle, I had 


just sufficient consciousness to be sensible of my own 


situation and of the follies that led to it, and mentally 
vowed, should I ever recover, to turn over a new leaf. 
A naturally strong constitution carried me through the 
crisis of fever, but the worst of actual suffering was to 
come. The puncture in my arm began to inflame, and 
gave me intense pain; subsequently a tumour formed 
in the lower arm, and swelled to an enormous size. This 
in due time was laid open, but a sinus forming in the 
upper arm, and extending to the shoulder, constantly dis- 
charging, I lay six weeks in excruciating agony, and was 
reduced to a skeleton. At length, at my own request, I 
was sent to the hospital at Fort Royal, where T remained 
three months. When I was discharged I looked more 
like a ghost than a human being, and am, believe, in- 
debted for my final recovery only to the kindness and 
skilful treatment of Mr. Neal Smith, the surgeon of the 
hospital, 

My reception on rejoining the flag was extremely flat- 
tering; the admiral gave me a knife and fork at his own 
table, and promised me a commission as soon as I should 
be able to join. But my progress to complete conva- 
lescence was slow, and 1 could not shake off a severe 
tertian fever, which kept me low and debilitated. At 
length I was ordered to be prepared to join an eighteen gun 
brig. All was ready, the brig joined, and I awaited with 
feverish anxiety my promised appointment: but the brig 
parted company, and [ heard no more about it. The 
disappointment brought on a dangerous relapse, and in 
less than an hour I was once more on my “ beam ends” 
in my cot in the sick bay. This coming to the admiral’s 
ears, he instantly arranged a vacancy for me in the flag- 
ship, and sent me the commission. This acted like 
magic ; in a few days I got about again, and rapidly ac- 
quired strength. 

On the 23d of July, the flag having been shifted into 
a frigate, the Neptune was ordered home. The change 
of climate, with the comforts of a ward-room, produced 
a corresponding change in my health, and by the time 
that [had reached the Channel I was; with the exception 
of my arm, which continued weak and contracted fer 
eighteen months, as well as ever. 

One day, in latitude 50 N. while we were all at dinner 
in the ward-room, running before a strong north west 
gale, a sudden change of wind took the ship aback, which 
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gathering stern way, a heavy sea broke through the stern 
windows, sweeping dinner, plates, and all at table before 
it. ‘he scene, unattended with danger, would have been 
laughable enough ; luckily there was no great injury sus- 
tained, and I was just picking myself up and joining in 
the general laugh, when I was informed that the sea had 
broken into the gun-room, had washed away the bulk 
head of my cabin, and upset every thing in it. This I 
found was literally the case: all my effects, even my 
chest, which I had left unlocked, was washed forward, 
and its contents strewed in promiscuous confusion in dif- 
ferent parts of the gun-deck, and it was not until some 
days after, when the weather permitted the lower deck 
ports to be opened, that I could collect my scanty ward- 
robe. 

We reached Spithead without further accident, but 
were immediately ordered away to Plymouth. So press- 
ing were the commands for our instant departure, that 
not being able to beat through St. Helen’s against a 
strong flood-tide, we bore up and ran through the Neeules, 
being the only ship of our class that had ever made the 
attempt. To our great chagrin we found we were to refit 
in Cawsand Bay, and orders came down to prepare im- 
mediately for sea, which was still worse. On this occa- 
sion, the first lieutemant, a knowing fox of the old school, 
aware of the general indisposition to proceed to sea, 
played off a ruse to restore our alacrity, which subse- 
quently amused us a good deal. Coming down late at 
night with the letter on service for our departure in his 
hand, and with a joyous countenance, he exclaimed, 
“Good news ! good news, my lads! Orders to go up to 
Hamoaze to-morrow, but the tides are falling, and so now 
or never!” ‘'l'his spread through the ship like wild fire. 
The hands were turned up next morning at two o’clock, 
every one flew to his station, and all went on like clock- 
work. At this moment the ship was dismantled. By 
six the top masts and top gallant masts were an end, the 
yards crossed, the sails bent, and by eight there were no 
less than seven lighters alongside with provisions, water, 
The cause of our hurried departure was the 
However, 


and stores. 
retreat of our army in Portugal on Lisbon. 
we did not proceed to sea after all. 

More fortunate than two of my messmates, both, like 
myself acting officers, my appointment, through the in- 
fluence of my constant friend Mr. B——, was confirmed. 
Our worthy first licutenant was also promoted, and well 
had he earned the step. He was one of those invaluable 
old officers found extremely serviceable as a sort of dry 
nurses in rearing our aristocratical sprigs and sucklings 
in their duty and government of a vessel,* and had been 
promised the patronage of a certain gallant admiral for 
going as first lieutenant with one of his sons, a mere boy, 
appointed to the command of a sloop of war. This was 
a thing of such frequent occurrence, that I have known 
several meritorious and experienced officers, who would 
probably never have been advanced in the service but for 
some such chance. IL was included in Mr. Yorke’s 
promotion of the twelve senior lieutenants of line-of- 
battle ships in 1810, and when I announced the grateful 
though unexpected news, I could not get him to give cre- 
dence to it until I had sworn to it. Shortly after the 
captain came on board with our parchments in his pocket, 
when, it is needless to say, we all sat down and wetted 
them with the usual formalities. 

We lived extravagantly, and entertained so liberally, 
that I soon found my scanty exchequer was in danger of 
being exhausted by the constant demands of the caterer. 
This made me begin to reflect, and a short time after, 
hearing one of our visiters from a ten gun brig enlarging 
on the comparative comforts of a large ship, I offered to 
exchange with him: he closed with me instantly, and 
the affair was arranged the following day. My first visit 
sufficed to undermine all my fine economical visions ; | 








* In this manner, “under the cold shade of the aris- 
tocracy,” is the fund of patronage, placed in trust by the 
nation for the benefit of those who during long and faith- 
ful services have sacrificed health, ease, and comfort, and 
have bled for their country, dispensed and bartered for 
borough interest, to promote the views of contending fac- 
tions. The above, however, is but one of a hundred 
similar, though more glaring, examples of neglected 
merit and other abuses of the service which I could state, 
and this, too, under a constitutional Government. “ Can 
these things be, and, like a summer’s cloud, pass fleeting 
by without our special wonder !” 


found a party of ladies assembled on board, and mulled 
port and other fine things were all the order of the day. 
“Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” thought I: « we 
must, however, change the system.” 

I joined this vessel, the Helicon, in December 1810, 
and immediately after sailed on a cruise off the Scilly 
Islands. 

—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Ten-gun Prigs—Remarks on—A zealous ofticer—Hlints to wavign- 


tors—Chase and capture of two vessels—A gale—Scilly—Ship 
wreck—A God-send—Channel cruising—Interesting chase—Au 


other—A prize—Keen cruising—Boarding under sail—.\ hint 
A capture—A_ catastrophe—Chase and capture of Le Revenant 
—American war—Interesting chase—A trim crati—A seizure—A 


boaster silenced—Chase of a Frenchman—Disasirous shepwreck 
and destruction of crew—Captain Le Pelletier. 


The Helicon was one of the ten-gun brigs, a class 
unduly vituperated—I will not say on the score of their 
comfort or efficiency as men-of-war, but assuredly on 
that of their safety, their capabilities as sca-boats, their 
sailing and manageable qualities. 
of constant cruising in the Helicon on the most trying 
stations, and nearly eight years in the command of the 
Leveret, as a merchant-vessel, ought to give some weight 
to my opinion; and it is my sincere conviction, that 
when properly handled, they are as safe as any other de- 
scription of brig, or flush-decked vessel in his Majesty’s 
service. During the whole time I commanded the latter, 
we never met with an accident; and were but once in 
danger in the former, when we were taken aback by a 
sudden shift of wind from southwest to northwest. It 
is to these sudden changes, and not knowing how to pro- 
vide against them, to which the loss of so many of these 
and others, whose disappearance has never been account- 
ed for—is owing. As to their convenience or comfort 
on a boisterous, or indeed any station, it is out of the 
question, being constantly wet, and, for want of space, 
necessarily affording but scanty accommodation. Of 
their warlike capabilities, except for particular service— 
as revenue cruisers and such like—I cannot say much 


more. Rated as sloops of war, we but risk our national 


like rate of other nations. Assuredly such a craft would 
be but a morsel for any of brother Jonathan’s brig 
sloops. 

At the beginning of January we sailed on a cruise to 


For the space of six weeks in the depth of winter, dur- 
ing which we were continually in chase, I had rarely a 
dry thread on me. 
the service, I liked my captain and messmates, and did 
not repent the change I had made, The former was an 


with an eighteen-gun brig in the bay. 


ingly sent on board to wait on him. I found him sitting 
over the cabin fire, toasting: and what does iny gentle 
six wigs! all wetted through during the gale; and he 
had nothing on his head, from which time and hard ser- 
vice had shorn every hair, but a cotton handkerchief, a 
characteristic illustration of professional zeal, and its 
tardy recompense—not over creditable, I could not help 
thinking, to those supposed to be the impartial distribu- 
ters of the fund entrusted to them by a generous nation, 
as the wages or reward of long and faithful service. 

On our return to port in the month of March, the first 
lieutenant, a man old in years as well as service, no 
longer able to stand the continual buffetings and drench- 
ings of so inclement a station, in such a vessel, applied 
to be superseded ; and his successor being junior to my- 
self, I became first lieutenant. The brig had hitherto 
been a dull sailer, and as all depended on her legs, I 
turned my attention to her trim, and the occasion of our 
going into dock furnished me with the opportunity of 
examing her model, the beauty and proportions of which 
soon convinced me there was sailing in her. [ took my 
measures accordingly, and by altering the stowage of the 
ballast, and in short every thing in the hold, succeeded 








Four years and a half 





in making her one of the swiftest-sailing vessels in the 
service.* We had not been long at sea, when, falling in 
with a sister brig bound with de spatches, we spared her 
thirteen sails and a reef, and beat her. The wind was 
about two points abaft the beam. Her captain tele- 
graphed,—* How pretty you look, and how well you 
sail; we answered, “ Just out of dock, four inches by 
Her weatherly qualities, particularly against 
a head sea, were not less excellent; close hauled, scarce 
any thing could compete with us. This favourable 
change produced a corresponding one in all on board. 
The prospect of prize-money exerted its never-failing in- 
fluence; the men were more cheerful, desertions became 


the stern.” 


more rare, look-outs were better kept; in short, the 
alacrity of their movements seemed to have increased in 
the ratio of the augmented celerity of the vessel. 
Returning to our old station, west of Scilly, the Li- 
zard bearing northeast seven or eight leagues, we ob- 
served a large ship steering up Channel suddenly alter 
her course, bearing up south by west, and immediately 
after a large lugger hoist her sails, and stand to the south- 
We had not long made sail after the ship, when 
we discovered another to the southward. We stood on 
however after the first, and coming rapidly up, saw her 
lower a boat, which shoved off and steered another 
course, the ship rounding-to. Sending the jolly boat to 
take charge of the latter, and making after the boat, we 
soon brought her to, with a long twelve pound chase gun, 
and took on board eight Frenchmen, part of the crew of 
We now made sail after the 
second ship, and after a short chase took possession of 


west. 


the lugger we had seen. 


her, the prize-masters, more fortunate than in her con- 
The two vessels 
a Spaniard, laden with 
Of the lueger we saw 


sort, having got off in the darkness, 
proved to be an American and 
timber from the Amelia Islands, 
no more, 

During the cruise, in a heavy southwester, we ran into 
Scilly. 
served a brig part her cable, and drift 
of rocks, with little apparent eflort on the part of her 
crew to save her. TI immediately requested permission of 


About noon, the gale having increased, we ob- 
towards a ledge 





lof the interesting scene. 


However, I preferred the activity of| 
old and zealous officer, of great merit, promoted from rm pean she went on the rocks; the surf beat over her, and 


line-of-battle ship after the action of Sir Robert Calder. | 

Speaking of zeal, I remember, towards the latter part | 
of this cruise, just after a gentle southwester, falling in} and skifls, like a swarm of musquitoes flying to attack 
The commander] the dead carcass of an animal, were seen issuing forth 


happened to be senior to our veteran, and I was accord-| 


reader imagine he was toasting ’?—IHlis wigs! Yes, a 





the captain to take the cutter, and go to her assistance. 


| The pilot, however, opposed this, observing that, before the 
reputation, and undermine the prestige of our power at) boat could reach her, she would be amongst the breakers, 
sea, by risking a collision with the larger vessels of a} and that the attempt would certainly endanger not only 


the loss of the boat but the lives of the crew. I, how- 
ever, continued to urge him to accompany me, offering 
him five pounds as an inducement; but all would not 


do; and as the captain would not risk the boat without 


the westward of Scilly, which [ soon found was no joke.| him, | was content to remain and watch the denouement 


Every eye was fixed on the 
devoted vessel ; already among the breakers, she was past 
redemption, and our sole anxiety was for the fate of the 
hapless crew, whose condition seemed almost as hope- 
less, as no apparent succour was at hand. At length, 
her fate was fairly sealed. 
ment, a numerous fleet of all sorts and sizes, boats, gigs, 


Suddenly, to our astonish. 


from every cove, creck, or inlet of the island, all hurry- 
ing, some pulling, some sailing, to the spot. 

The brig soon went to pieces, but the crew, and the 
whole of her cargo of lard and bacon, from Youghall in 
Ireland, were all saved by these adventurous islanders, 





* Hitherto she had been trimmed two feet seven inches 
by the stern, but the store-room, coal-hole, &c. being 
close forward in the bows, it was found ne cessary to stow 
the greater proportion of ballast well aft, which was ae- 
cordingly piled up in her run as high as the cabin deck 
—thus, loaded like a pack-horse, with half his burthen 
on his neck, the other over his tail, it was no wonder she 
did not sail. She was very fine below, and fall, with ra- 
ther a heavy counter loft. We now divided the store- 
rooms along the wings, the heaviest stores aft; the ea- 
bles were coiled in the hold from side to side, one in the 
square of the main hatchway, the other between the 
next two beams forward; the coal and sand holes were 
fitted abreast the main-mast, and in short, all the dead 
weight was brought to the centre, and tapering away to 
eich extremity. In this manner, with six wecks provi- 
sions, stores and water, we drew eleven feet two inches 
abaft, and ten feet ten inches forward; towards the end 
of the cruise, we found a difference of from fificen to 
cighteen inches. 
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On going on shore the following day, I witnessed the 
fruits of their exertions in the little square of the town, 


where huge sides of bacon, and numerous bladders of 


lard, were separately heaped together, each lot with the 
pilot or other flags waving over them, to denote their re- 
spective salvers, The town was quite in a bustle, all the 
inhabitants in their holiday clothes, and at the inn, or 
public house, the landlord’s daughters, two pretty girls 
in their best bibs and tuckers, were busily dealing out 
pipes, tobacco, and “ heavy-wet,” to the merry salvers. 
Addressing myself to the youngest, I said, “ You ap- 
pear, miss, to be very busy.” “Oh yes, sir, this is the 
only wreck we’ve had this season: ‘tis quite a God- 
send.” 

We seldom cruised more than six or seven weeks at a 
time, at the termination of which we usually popped into 
Plymouth, remaining just Jong enough, except when 
refitting, to take in water and provisions, and out again 
to sea. On our cruising ground our service was one of 
unremitted vigilance and activity. On the high road to 
the emporium of the world, we were continually falling 
in with the vessels of various nations, and had no sooner 
overhauled one, than another hove in sight, and kept us 
constantly chasing, night and day. Our exertions, it is 
true, were not always crowned with success; yet, in 
spite of this, and at times the truly trying and harassing 
nature of our duties, constantly drenched with the spray 
or rain, or half frozen with cold, no fox-hunter could feel 
a more exhilarating interest when following the pack, 
than all, more or less, sometimes experienced in the al- 
ternating vicissitudes of many of our neck-and-neck 
chases, when, as the wind varied or fell, the probabilities 
of the issue changed also. Sometimes, when apparently 
sure of our game, a flaw or sudden lull would transfer 
ina moment the advantage to the chase, which previ- 
ously we were coming up with hand over hand. So 
doubtful, indeed, as we often experienced, is the event, 
that, though under the muzzles of our guns, we were 
never sure of our game, that is with a skilful and bold 
tactician, until we had literally run them down, or had a 
boat on board. 

One morning, not long after the incident above re- 
lated, while lying-to in a strong northwester, under a 
close-reefed main-top sail, and fore-stay sail, our usual 
canvass on such occasions, as the day broke we descried 
a schooner privateer, about a league distant on the lee 
bow: we were both on the starboard tack, and both 
made sail at the same time. Hard as it blew, and high 
as the sea was running, the little craft was brought un- 
der reefed coursers, double reefed main-top sail, jib, and 
reefed fore-and-aft main sail. ‘The masts bent like whip 
sticks (the rigging, though bearing an equal strain, being 
never more than hand taught). The sea, running like 
a mill-stream along the waist, and over the lee round- 
house and quarter, made a clean breach over the fore- 
castle, the lee gunwale being constantly under water, 
except when she lurched. With the wind a little before 
the beam, we got nine knots and a half out of her. It 
was a wintry cold day, and as the crew, every man at 
his station with a tack, sheet, clue garnets, or halyards 
in hand, were saturated with the successive seas that 
broke over them, the main brace was repeatedly spliced.* 
The interest of the chase became intense, as we some- 
times appeared to draw up with, or distance the French- 
man, who, as usual in such cases, under the influence of 
the brandy bottle, was desperately pressing on, now 
nearly hidden by an interposing liquid mountain, now 
emerging from the wave, and apparently skipping from 
sea to sea, like a flying fish pursued by an albicore. All 
eyes were upon him, expecting to see him “ turn the tur- 
tle” every moment. After a long and anxious chase, his 


vicinity to the port of Brehat (into the very mouth of 


which we chased him), enabled him to elude us. He 
turned the point when close up with him; we put about, 
and the following morning found us in Start Bay. 


On resuming our cruising ground, a few days after, 
we were more fortunate. Standing under easy sail some 
three or four leagues distant from the Lizard, La Rhin, 
thirty-six, chased a fine schooner privateer close down 
upon us. ‘The weather was hazy, our top-gallant masts 


* For the information of our unprofessional readers, 
serving out drams of spirits in cases of emergency to the 
crew, in bad weather, or when overworked in the night. 


‘| think, and we continued the race after his consort; but 





were struck,* and before we could make sail she had 
passed us. However, we joined in the chase, helped to 
bother him, and soon had the pleasure of seeing him 
strike to the frigate. 

Off the Land’s End, the next cruise, we fell in with 
two luggers, which we packed on after, in the usual way. 
On these occasions, aware of the desperate recklessness 
with which, as I before remarked, under the influence of 
cau de vie, these men carry on to the last moment, we 
made little use of our bow-chasers, which often only 
tend to check the vessel’s way, but, after a chase of four 
hours, without starting tack or sheet, ran the nearest one 
fairly alongside, and boarded her with the boatswain 
and twenty active fellows, who, before we were clear of 
her, contrived to transfer the whole crew to our own 
decks, making them hop over the gunwales like mon- 
keys, leaving bag and baggage to the care of our tars. 
This was all transacted almost as quick as you could 


the night closing in we lost him. Our prize proved to 
be the French privateer Zuleiman. 

A few days subsequently a melancholy catastrophe 
occurred. Under easy sail, close hauled in a northwest 
gale between Scilly and Ushant, about two p.m. a strange 
vessel was reported on the lee bow, which, on making 
sail after her, bore up and stood up Channel. It was a 
doubtful chase, but the Lightning sloop heaving in sight 
to leeward, she brought-to. Night was closing in, it 
blew hard, and a tremendous sea prevented our hoisting 
out a boat. The Lightning, however, was soon up, and 
having quarter boats, boarded the prize, and taking out 
fourteen of the crew, sent them to us. In attempting to 
come alongside, the boat got under the counter, and the 
brig, giving a tremendous pitch, sent her down in an in- 
stant. Thirteen of the Frenchmen, stupified with brandy, 
and loaded with dollars taken out of an English brig a 
few days before, sunk grappling each other, and found a 
watery grave, besides two of the Lightning’s men. Her 
gunner and boatswain, with one poor devil of a French- 
man, were saved. The latter, nearly drowned, and res- 
cued with much difliculty, was carried down to the gun- 
room, and, by the aid of hot wine and spirits, restored. 
He, too, had his share of dollars, and, though so recently 
snatched from the jaws of destruction, with the charac- 
teristic elasticity and vivacity of his countrymen, in half 
an hour he was singing chansons @ boire et amourenus. 
The prize proved to be Le Courageux, from St. Maloes, 
with 5000 dollars on board, besides other plunder, 

On Christmas-eve, observing a privateer schooner 
coming out from the land, about St. Maloes, we drove 
her among the Seven Islands, and so shaped our course 
during the night, that the next day, when the haze clear- 
ed away, she was between us and the English coast. 
After some maneeuvring, we succeeded in jamming him 
between the Eddystone and Ram Head. At this mo- 
ment a ship of war heaving in sight to windward, he 
endeavoured to bother us, by bearing up and crossing 
our hawse ; it was a bold attempt, but it would not do. | 
The privateer was under all sail: we, with the fore-top | 
mast studding-sail just drawing, and from the angle of| 
our respective courses nearing him very rapidly. On|! 
firing a few shot at him, he put his helm down—all | 
standing—and falling round off, and filling his square | 
sails, attempted to pass under our stern, We were now | 
however, close abroad of him; a well-directed broadside | 
of grape brought every thing about his ears, and he| 
struck. I was sent on board with a corporal of marines | 
and four men, who, presenting bayonets, drove all hands | 
forward, whence they were transferred to the boats with- | 
out confusion or loss of time. But for this, they would 
have gone below, plundered the wine and spirits, and got | 
drunk and troublesome ; this, therefore, was our ordi- | 
nary practice, never omitting to send after them whnt-| 
ever effects they might have. 

The vessel, Le Revenant, mounting fourteen guns and 

| 

* Vessels cruising in the Channel when the days are | 
short, and the run across only a few hours, should keep ; 
under sail with as many reefs out as the weather will per- | 
init, the courses hanging in the brails, jib loose, &c. | 
The top-gallant masts and yards should never be struck 
in weather that would permit the sails being carried be- 
fore the wind, as this is the best point of sailing in gen- 
eral of French privateers, which are usually well handled, 
and carry sail to the last extremity. 





a hundred and twenty men, was just out of port, and fur- 
nished us with a very timely supply. Our cruise being 
nearly terminated, it was almost low water in the store- 
room; but fifty kegs of larded meat, with poultry, sau- 
sages, &c, and plenty of brandy, of which no account 
would have been made by the rapacious agents and their 
crew, enabled us to furnish an excellent Christmas din- 
ner for all hands. 

The American war now broke out; we began to tire 
of our hard weather, and limited station, and envied the 
more favoured cruisers that could extend their ground to 
Cape Finisterre, &c. 

Now and then, however, we contrived to stretch a 
point by getting into the wake of some smart sailing 
runner from Guernsey or Jersey, which by a long chase 
brought us into the stream of Nantes or Bourdeaux. It 
was only necessary to keep out of the way of senior 
officers, and not to be caught poaching on their domains. 
It was on one of these occasions, off Bourdeaux, with 
an easterly wind and hazy weather, about two Pp. M. we 
descried a schooner on our weather beam, under a cloud 
of canvass, coming right down upon us. We instantly 
shaped a course for Cape Finisterre, struck our fore-top- 
gallant mast, set the fore-top mast studding sail, other- 
wise disguised her as much as possible, and put the drags 
over the side, At first he continued to come down boldly, 
but not seeming to like «the cut of our jib,” he at length 
doused his square sail, and hauled his wind on the star- 
board tack. We, however, pretending not to notice the 
manceuvre, continued our southwest course until fairly 
out of sight, when laying down the chart, and putting 
ourselves in Jonathan’s position—for ’twas evident he 
was a Yankee—by “ guessing” his movements, and al- 
lowing for his rate of sailing, shaped ours accordingly. 
I had the middle watch, and left orders to be called at 
daybreak. It was scarcely dawn, when a sail was dis- 
covered on our lee quarter, in the southeast. “Up 
helm!” « All hands make sail!” « Out sweeps,” for 
the wind had fallen to a light breeze—this was the work 
of a minute. Daybreak disclosed to us one of the most 
beautiful schooners I have ever beheld, about three miles 
distant. She appeared within six inches of the water, 
as straight as an arrow, with new well-shaped sails, as 
stiff as a board, and gliding ahead in spite of all our 
trimming and sweeping. Her rapid fore-reaching brought 
us gradually nearer the wind, and by ten our studding 
sails were in, and we were close hauled. The breeze 
freshening about this time, restored our hopes, but, in 
spite of all our efforts, one o’clock found us in her wake 
seven or eight miles astern, going at the rate of nine 
knots, with the main royal lifting. ‘The wind now back- 
ed round to the northwest, and, a thick fog coming on, 
we lost sight of her, but still continued in her track. 
About 2. 30 p. m. the wind again veered to the E. N. E. 
but the people being below, we kept to the wind to save 
the trouble of trimming sails. About half an hour after, 
the rain and haze clearing away, discovered him close 
aboard of us on the lee beam, standing towards us. “ Up 
helm again—crack on!’ away we went. Again she 
tried, by fore-reaching and gradually keeping to the 
wind, to get to windward ; but the wind had now fresh- 
ened to a gale, and the chase overpressed with canvass, 
having to shorten sail and settle his peaks to relieve her, 
gave us an advantage. In this way we continued for 
about an hour, when a loud crack forward announced the 
springing of our fore-top mast just above the cap. This 
we fortunately secured by preventers without taking in 
sail. At this moment two frigates hove in sight to lee- 
ward, and our friend, seeing the game was up, and seem- 
ingly determined we should not have the honour of his 
capture, made for them. But we now had him under 
our guns, and a few shot from our twelve pounder soon 
brought him to. She proved to be the Messenger, Cap- 
tain Tarrel, of Baltimore, homeward bound, and had not 
the frigates hove in sight, would have proved a valuable 
prize. The captains of these, however, pleased with 
our exertions, allowed us to carry the prize into port, and 
we made sail for Plymouth. 

With the addition to our mess of the captain and su- 
pereargo—whom, as usual with individuals under simi- 
lar circumstances, we were desirous, as well for the credit 
of the service as from inclination, of entertaining liber- 
ally, our expenditure of stores increased also. A carte 
blanche was issued to the steward, the allowance became 
unrestricted, and the corkscrew accordingly was in fre- 
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quent requisition ; so that by the time we reached Ply- 
mouth, the constant ebb tide in the store-room had left 
us nearly “high, and—we might in truth say—dry.” 
The prize, it is true, was well stocked, but the state of 
the weather not allowing us to avail ourselves of this re- 
source, we were content to wait an opportunity, which, 
however, did not occur until we rounded the Ram Head, 
when the jolly boat was despatched, and returned with 
several cargoes of various excellent wines and good 
things. The transfer, however, adroitly and secretly as 
we imagined it performed, did not escape the notice of 
the argus-eyed excise; “a chiel, it seems,” had got 
among us taking notes, and scarcely was the anchor 
down when the custom-house boat came alongside, and 
producing her search warrant, made a seizure, in the 
king’s name, of a great portion of our stock. Some of 
it fortunately escaped their scrutiny, and we heard no 
more about it. 

Old Tarrel was of Irish descent, and, with all the 
warm blood of his progenitors, was a violent republican. 
His companion, the supercargo, on the other hand, was 
a federalist, fond of controversy, and as obstinate as the 
former was conceited and dogmatical. The disputes be- 
tween the two champions, carried on with great acri- 
mony, and not always in the most measured language, 
in their provincial dialect and twang, ran high, and were 
sometimes extremely characteristic and amusing. ‘T'ar- 
rel, who thought America a pattern and a match for the 
universe, and never tired of disputation—for, 


« E’en though vanquish’d he could argue still,” 


when he had disposed of his less pertinacious country- 
man, usually when he had got his “beer on board,” 
singled me out as the butt of his strictures and sarcasms, 
selecting all the rotten and vulnerable points of our go- 
vernment and institutions—impressment, aristocratical 
corruption, and others—as the theme of his eloquence, 
dwelling on them with a malicious satisfaction, drawing 
inferences and making comparisons, which, however just 
some of them might be, were not always well-timed, or 
extremely palatable, until at length it became quite a 
bore. 

We were now ordered to cruise in the skirts of the 
bay,* that is in the stream of Ushant, but, by keeping 
on the starboard tack, with strong north-westers, we 
generally managed to enlarge our limits to the south- 
ward. In the beginning of October we resumed our 
cruise, with the ill-fated Reindeer, an cighteen-gun sloop, 
placed under our orders, the better to enable us to grap- 
ple with our heavier American antagonists of the same 
class. 

One fine moonlight night, about 10.30. pe. »., a small- 
looking sail was discovered on the lee bow to the north- 
east, standing towards us, and not more than a musket- 
shot distant. In ten minutes I found myself on the deck 
of a fine letter-of-marque schooner from Philadelphia to 
Bourdeaux, laden with coffee, rice, sugar, and cocoa. 
Having been chased all day by a frigate to leeward, 
which they lost sight of at seven p. M., they were only 
occupied looking out in that direction, without dreaming 
of our vicinity, when they found us on board of them. 

Not long after, beating to the westward, between the 
Lizard and Landsend, about ten a. m. we discovered a 
fine spanking schooner privateer in shore. ‘The wind 
was 8.8.W. she dead to leeward, trying hard to out- 
maneuvre us, tacking every ten minutes. Her capture 
however appeared inevitable, and we prepared to lay her 
on board. At this critical moment the wind died sud- 
denly away, our sails were flapping to the mast, and the 
brig rolling gangways under. We remained in this po- 
sition about half an hour, when a breeze sprung up in 
the opposite quarter, and soon after a heavy squall 
obliged the schooner to let every thing fly ; but, trim- 
ming immediately after, she brought the breeze down to 
us, and staggering under as much canvass as she could 
carry, crossed our bows before we could get way on our 
vessel, Both were pitching bows under, the Frenchman 
at times so much so, that we could see every thing on 
his decks, Both were going nearly before the wind, 
ourselves with top-gallant-studding sails set. he heavy | 
head-sea was favourable to us, and we had little doubt | 
of soon overhauling him, when about noon, the larboard 
main-top-gallant back-stay snapping, away went the 





head of the main-top mast, in the wake of th 
hole of the tie ;# after all, we held him tight until dark, 
when we lost sight of him. 

Two days after, beating back to our station, we got 
scent of him again through a Swedish brig that he had 
boarded, and again on the following day fell in with him. 
He was about four points on the lee bow, and the fore- 
top-gallant mast being struck, and the brig otherwise 
disguised, came boldly on to us. 
east wind, with storms of snow, which made us as white 


A good observation at twelve, and our reckoning, gave 
us twenty-two miles to the northward of the nearest 
land, the Porsal Rocks. On making us out, she bore up 
under all sail, steering about S.8.W. for his own coast. 
At this time we were not more than three quarters of a 
mile distant from him, cracking on in his wake at the 
rate of ten and two. About two Pp. ™. a heavy snow 
storm, so thick as to prevent us from seeing the men on 
the forecastle, completely hid him from us, and as we 
were now drawing near the land, the captain and mas- 
ter began to get rather nervous. 
tinue on ten minutes longer, and get every thing ready 
for boarding, expecting to see him, when the storm 
cleared away, under our bows. We stood on accord- 
ingly a short time, and then hauled our wind. It cleared 
up a few minutes after, and the unfortunate vessel was 
seen in the midst of breakers, surrounded by a foaming 
surf, her main-top mast over the side, her studding sails 
flying away, the booms gone, and apparently in the most 
desperate situation. Whilst consulting about going 
down to assist her (a very ticklish undertaking), a heavy 
snow storm came on, and we saw no more of her. 

A few days afterwards we fell in with a cartel from 
Morlaix, from which we learnt that the unfortunate ves- 
sel was the Auguste, of St. Malores, commanded by the 
celebrated Le Pelletier; that she had gone to pieces on 
the rocks, and that out of a crew of one hundred and 
twenty-three individuals, but nine, including the cap- 
tain, were saved in the boat, most of whom were frost- 
bitten. I met the poor fellow subsequently at Nantes, 
and (while the tears rolled down his manly cheeks at the 
recollection of his brothers’ and comrades’ fate) received 
the melancholy story from his own mouth. 

—<—>— 
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sides other vessels of the enemy ; this perhaps had some 
weight with the powers, as, on putting into Plymouth to 
refit, our worthy commander at length received the pro- 
motion he had so long merited, and he left us accompa- 
nied by the regret and good wishes of all on board. He} 
was superseded in the command by the youngest son of 
a distinguished flag otlicer, who, having been all his time 
in large ships, at first seemed by no means to congratu- 
late himself on his appointment to the * little bum-boat,” 
as he called her, and used frequently to rally me on the 
pride I seemed to take in her; but when he got accus- 
tomed to her, his opinion of her became as favourable as 
my own. 

Not long after, we returned to our old station west of 
Scilly, in company with the W , one of the crack 
American prize schooners, a beautiful vessel, which the 
dock-yard wiseacres, however, had done their best to 
spoil, by twice reducing her masts, and cramping her 
with bulk heads and wood work below, so that, though 
built expressly for fast sailing, as her model denoted, we} 
could at all times work round her. From this, and a 
deficiency of skill and activity in her commander, an 
officer who, not having been employed for twenty years, 
knew not how to handle her—we lost several good prizes. 








| 
* The substitution of the sheave hole for bullock-blocks | 
is one among the few exceptions to the success of mo- | 
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dern innovation on “ the good old fashions.” 
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It blew a bitter north- | 


as a miller, though at intervals the sky was quite clear. | 


I urged them to con-| 


The cate—Fracas—A deseried ship—A wreck—Critical situation | 


—Paid off—Y, ten-gun brig—The rendezvous—Sergeant Kite— | 


We had now captured or destroyed six privateers, be- 





One day when he was about five miles to windward, a 
large ship came down before the wind and passed him 
| within hail without heaving-to. She was at first steer- 
|ing west by north, but, observing her gradually alter her 
course, as if to avoid us, I made known my suspicions 
to the captain, who was at first inclined to let her pass, 
|and obtained his permission to board her. A few shot 
brought her down; I was already in the boat, but out of 
sight to leeward, and as soon as she passed within hail, 
saying she was bound to Newfoundland, I was along- 
side before any one on board were well aware of the 
movement, and, springing on deck, found two sailors 
overhauling a pocket-book, which I instantly seized, and 
found it contained two American protections or certifi- 
cates of naturalisation, On asking for the captain, a 
dirty-looking fellow with ear-rings, in the costume of a 
pig-driver, and with hands the colour of soot, presented 
himself with a roll of greasy papers. I asked him what 
privateer he belonged to; he coolly answered, “The 
,true-blooded Yankee.”* The ship in fact was a valua- 
ble West Indiaman, the salvage of which subsequently 
furnished us with something to carry on the war in Ply- 
mouth, and making a cruise or two to Ivybridge. She 
had been captured two days before, on her way from 
Bristol to Cork, to join the convoy. ‘Two young men 
were found locked up in one of the cabins—one, the 
nephew of the mayor of the former place; these express- 
ing a desire to pay their respects to our captain, I took 
them on board, and on their return they insisted on load- 
ing the boat with some of the good things with which 
the ship abounded, which they requested us to accept in 
the name of their friends. 

| About the beginning of July we received orders to 
proceed to the longitude of 12° west, to join our old 
consort the Reindeer; this was very agreeable to us all, 
as we had not only more than once cruised together be- 
fore, but had always admired the spirit and activity 
evinced by the management of this ill-fated vessel, and 
the officerlike and gentlemanly bearing of her truly noble 
commander, Captain Manners, with whom I had the 
pleasure of being on the most intimate terms. We had 
frequently discussed together the best way of dealing 
with our disproportioned American foes, to which one 
| or both were liable every hour to be opposed. His fa- 
|vourite idea always was, “ Yard-arm, and yard-arm, 
| three broadsides double-shotted, and board.” —Poor fel- 
low! he little thought the opportunity of essaying the 
experiment was so near. Approaching our ground, we 
fell in with the Achates, Captain Langhorn, and the fol- 
| lowing day discovered the wreck of a vessel’s mast and 
rigging floating in the water. ‘This at first created no 
sensation, supposing it to have belonged to some unfor- 
tunate foundered trader, one of those numerous instances 
of unnavigable craft, so little seaworthy, that no one will 
underwrite them, but which nevertheless are permitted 
| to sacrifice the lives and property of thousands. 

Our feelings may be imagined, when, on sending a 
boat to examine the wreck, the evidence afforded by the 
grape-shot sticking in the mast, the marks and dimen- 
lsions of the main cap, the sails, and rigging, left no 
doubt of the Reindeer’s fate.; The main-mast appeared 


} 





* This, as my professional readers are aware, was a 
well-known privateer that made no little havoc among 
our trade about this time. 

+ The following are the particulars of this action re- 
ceived from one of the survivors: “ Theenemy (the Wasp, 
(American corvette,) was discovered on our lee bow about 
ten a. M. standing towards us. Little preparation was 


}necessary: brother Jonathan had already cured us of 


that overwecning conceit and false security, which long 
and uninterrupted success had given us, and we were 
always ready. Finding she would pass to windward, we 
tacked, and by hard sweeping soon gained a position 
that would enable us to keep the weather.gage, when 
we put about again, and stood towards her. ‘The Ame- 
rican now tacked, and stood away from us. By hard 
sweeping, however, we gained a position on his weather 
quarter, and from a gun placed on the forecastle, at which 
Captain Manners attended himself, galled the enemy 
considerably, killing and wounding several of his men. 


| This advantage was how -ver but temporary; they were 


silently preparing a deadly return. Luffing athwart our 
bows, he poured in a deadly broadside, which mowed 
down our men like grass. The two vessels were now 
nearly alongside of each other, the carnage was dreadful 
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to have been burnt off by the copper in the wake of the 
main boom. Every thing denoted that the strife had 
been sanguinary, and the catastrophe recent; whoevei 
had been the antagonist, he had found tough work. We 
steered away to the westward, keeping a sharp look-out, 
and, impotent as our endeavours might prove, fervently 
prayed for the opportunity of avenging our unfortunate 
companions. At the end of a week we returned to the 
spot, where we now found the wreck of the fore-mast. 
Not long after, in company with the Scylla, eighteen, 
about two hundred miles west of Scilly, we descried a 
large ship under a heavy press of sail, steering about W. 
by N. She was painted black, showed no guns or co- 
lours, other than a small white flag at the fore-mast, 
which, with the manner she shortened sail, and backed 
her main-top sail, keeping the fore-sail and jib on her, 
after we had whipped a few shot across her bows, im- 
pressed us with the idea of her being a merchantman, 
I proceeded to board her, and on pulling up in her wake, 
was struck with her breadth of beam, and the warlike 
eut of her canvass. When close. up on her quarter, | 
hailed her, and was given to understand she was the 
United States’ ship John Adams, having on board the 
American envoy from the Texel, bearing the proposals 
for peace, and with an admiralty passport. The captain 
at the same time invited me on board, pledging his word 
of honour, that [I should not be detained. On this IJ 
pulled up, and mounted the side. ‘To my astonishment, 
as I was about to step on deck, [ found the whole crew 
at their guns prepared for action, the matches burning, 
and the man with the train tackle falls in hands ready 
for running out the guns. This corresponded so little 
with the peaceable declaration I had just received, that, 
not choosing to risk my own honour and the fate of the 
two vessels, I instantly jumped into the boat, and re- 
turned to report what I had seen, By this time the 
Scylla was on her weather quarter, and her commander, 
a fine veteran of the old school, being senior oflicer, 


Poor Manners, badly wounded in both legs, was carried 
on the poop, where he remained on his knees, his lett 
elbow on the larboard round-house, and waving his sword 
in his right, to encourage his men, until a musket shot 
through the head froin the encmy’s main-top deprived 
this talented and gallant young oflicer of existence, and 
spared him the pain of lowering his country’s flag to her 
foe. ‘The action was continued, and the first lieutenant 
and master being both badly wounded, the gunner, in 
the absence of the second lieutenant, left at Cork, was 
called up from the magazine to take the command, but 
not making his appearance in time, the action was con- 
tinued by the captain’s clerk. In this condition, with 
seventy, out of a crew of one hundred and _ nine, killed | 
and wounded, and the brig a perfect wreck, so as to be 
unmanageable, we were compelled to strike.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on this action, and its 
deplorable results, which, against such an overwhelming 
disparity of force, ought to have been foreseen. ‘The 
Reindeer mounted eighteen twenty-four pounders, and 
had one hundred and nine men. ‘The Wasp, twenty six 
thirty-two pounders, and upwards of two hundred men; 
these were for the most part English seamen, who, hav- 
ing no other alternative than victory or an ignominious 
death, would, like the crew of the Essex, combat with | 
the almost supernatural energy of despair. For this, 
among other national benefits, we are indebted to the 
sages who some time before had turned adrift all our old 
men-of-war’s men, of eleven years standing, to seck their 
fortunes wheresoever they might list. Captured in oar 
merchant ships, these ill-used men, indignant at their 
treatment, and having to choose between a prison or 
comfortable quarters, good wages, and other inducements, 
would not long hesitate. This policy deprived us of nine 
of our best men, all petty officers, and well affected to 
the service. Might it not have been better to have offer- 
ed them an extra bounty, and allowed them to volunteer 
for those cruisers most. likely to fall in with our powerful 
adversaries? What might not poor Lambert have done 
with three hundred such as these? It is said, that previ- 
ously to his suising, he wrote to the admiralty, request- 
ing a survey of his crew, and reporting their inefficient 
state. He was answered by a certain ci-devant secretary, 
that “if he had any disinclination to go to India in the 
Java, some one should be found to supersede him.” Well 
might old Admiral O—, when asked how it was the 
Yankees were walking off with our frigates ? exclaim, 
with honest indignation, “ Look at your admiralty, what 
are they composed of?” 


reported to him what I had seen. He replied, “ Bear a 
hand on board your ship; tell W. to keep his jib- 
boom on my taffrail, and we will soon see who he is.” 
A few minutes after, both brigs ranged up on his weather 
beam, as close as we could without danger of falling on 
board, and with a voice like the roaring of a lion old 
Darby then hailed, ordering him to send an officer with 
his passport. ‘This was complied with, and all being 
found correct, I returned with the American first lieu- 
tenant, a fine young fellow, and was received very cere- 
moniously. 

On entering the cabin, J was introduced to the envoy, 
Mr. Dallas ; refreshment was offered, and, I am almost 
ashamed to say, refused; however, a young man may 
sometimes be excused, if, influenced by a national senti- 
ment, and in the hurry of the moment, he should over- 
look those nice shades of conduct, which should guide 
him according to time, place, and circumstance. A mu- 
tually courteous bearing between individuals of hostile 
nations, thus thrown together, certainly tends “to 
smooth war’s wrinkled front,” the ordinary evils of 
which are enough for suffering humanity, without car- 
rying the brand to the social board. ‘The American cap- 
tain expressed himself hurt at the cavalier and imperi- 
ous manner in which he was hailed by the English com- 
modore, as he styled him. I assured him nothing 
offensive was intended, but that it was his natural man- 
ner, being a plain rough seaman. This ship had been 
a frigate, now razce, and mounting twenty forty-two 
pounders, and two long twelves, with a crew of three 








hundred men. 

The downfall of Napoleon, and the consequent turn 
which affairs had taken in Europe, having now left us 
but one enemy to contend with, we continued on our 
old station, keenly looking out for, and expecting every 
day to come to the scratch with some of our “ Yankee 
cousins,” who were making great havoc among our mer- 
chant-ships, but never could get scent of any of them. 
We had by this time weathered out four years on this 
trying service, and, 2s little was now to be done, began 
anxiously to wish for a change. At length Bonaparte 
returned from Elba, and in the beginning of April we 
were sent to Nantes, with the prince regent’s proclama- 
tion, promising protection to all vessels navigating under 
the white or Bourbon flag. The merchants of this large 
city were so well pleased with this intelligence, that they 
sent on board about two hundred dozen of their choice 
wines, for the admiral, Sir Henry Hotham, and ourselves. 
Fifteen months after, when the battle of Waterloo, and 
the surrender on board the Bellerophon, had finally seal- 
ed the emperor’s fate, we were again sent to the same 
place with the news. On this occasion the purser, doc- 
tor, and myself, accompanied the captain to the city, and 
were received by the mayor and authorities with marked 
respect and attention. ‘he former, being too much oc- 
cupied with his municipal duties to be much with us, 
consigned us to the care of his brother-in-law, who en- 
tertained us at the Hotel de France, where we had an 
excellent dinner, and in the evening, accompanied us to 
the theatre. Between the play and farce we adjourned 
to the coflee-house attached to the latter, and were sip- 
ping our punch, when the hussar officers entered, appa- 
rently in a state of intoxication, and in the greatest ex- 
citement. On seeing us, one of them exclaimed, “ Voila! 
les b——s Anglois, les pirates!’ with other insulting 
language. I was for resenting the injury instanter, by 
sending a bottle at his head, and was with some difficul- 
ty prevailed on by my companions to take no notice of 
the affront, which, under al] the circumstances of our 
situation, was undoubtedly the most prudent course. 
Our respectable host, aware of the effervescing feeling 
of the military, who were entirely opposed to the poli- 
tical opinions of the commercial part of the community, 
and expressed the most rancorous hatred of every thing 
| English—appeared very uneasy. Our hero, having apos- 
| trophised us in some of the choicest rhetorical flowers of 
La Halle, appropriately finished by filling a paper biscuit- 
|bag with wind, putting it behind one of our chairs, and, 





| stamping on it, which made it explode like a pistol ; then 
jdrawing his sword, he flourished it over his head. I 
|never found it more difficult to repress my indignation. 
| We now rose to leave the room, and, loitering behind 
jthe others, [ fixed myself in the middle of the saloon, 
|opposite to our Bobadil, and fixing on him a look which 
could not well be misinterpreted,—for I knew not a word 











of the language,—drew my sword half way out of the 
scabbard. ‘I'he effect was magical; he cowered from my 
gaze, all his heroics seemed in an instant to have evapo- 
rated, and in a minute he was taken out of the room as 
peaceable as a lamb by a gendarme, and placed under 
arrest by order of his colonel. 

During our final cruise in the bay, in the month of 
February, I had a very narrow escape. One afternoon, 
on a bitter cold day, we fell in with the wreck of a 
schooner abandoned by her crew. On going in the boat 
to examine her, I found her floating on her broadside, 
half full of water, her sails all blown away. On her 
deck were a few pieces of salt provisions, two trunks, 
and some other articles. By a rope, which hung over 
the side and was quite fagged out, we were led to con- 
clude that her boat had gone down under her counter, 
and the crew had probably perished. A starved cat in 
her last agonies was stretched on the cabin floor. In 
the hold was a quantity of salt, and, floating in all di- 
rections, a number of broken fruit-boxes. About one 
hundred cases of oranges and lemons, and some bales of 
figs, were in good preservation. ‘The flag of Oldenburg 
was in her rigging, and by her papers we judged she 
was from St. Ubes. I sent the boat back with two cases 
of oranges, advising the captain to hoist the cutter out, 
clear her of all that was worth taking, and let her go. 
The boat returned with orders to endeavour to pump her 
out, and put her in sailing order, for which purpose I 
received a reinforcement of the boatswain and twelve 
men. Her pumps were hoisted on deck, cleared, and 
with copper strainers over their heels put down again, 
and placed in ballast-baskets. With these, and a well 
formed in the main hatchway for baling, we soon freed 
her, set her on her keel, and fitting her with some of our 
storm stay-sails, put a midshipmen with a few men on 
board, took her in tow, and made sail for Scilly. A 
heavy swell from a previous westerly gale got still higher 
as the wind freshened in the night. At daybreak I per- 
ceived her heeling very much to leeward, and I requested 
permission to go on board, to see how matters really 
were. I was desired to wait until after breakfast, when 
I reminded the captain of it again. Again procrastina- 
tion was the order of the day. “ When the lower deck 
was cleared I might go.” I felt uneasy ; the breeze was 
freshening, and the sea rapidly getting up. About ten 
a. M. the jolly-boat was lowered, and with the boatswain 
and fourteen men I went on board. I immediately per- 
ceived she was settling fast in the water, and sent the 
men’s hammocks and bags with the midshipman, whom 
I desired to say that she could not swim long. The boat 
returned with orders to cast her off and leave her. Un- 
luckily the stream cable, by which she had been towed, 
was so jammed with the strain, that some time was lost in 
obeying the order; at length we attempted to cut it with 
our knives, but, before this could be done, seeing her go- 
ing down, I ordered every man into the boat, and was in 
the act of shoving off, when I found three of them miss- 
ing. I jumped on board again, and was urging them to 
lose no time, when she suddenly lurched to port, fell on 
her broadside, her mast heads in the water, and nearly 
sunk the boat, which had got entangled with her main- 
mast head and crosstrees. We meanwhile secured our- 
selves as well as we could in what had been the weather 
rigging, every moment expecting to share the fate of the 
boat and crew, which, if she went down, appeared in- 
evitable. When the former at length got clear, I gave 
the boatswain the necessary orders for extricating us 
from our perilous situation; this was scarcely done, 
when she settled gradually for a few seconds, and then 
as quick as lightning sunk to rise no more. ‘The world 
of waters closed over our heads; it was an awful mo- 
ment. How far I was carried down, or how long under 
water, I do not know: when I emerged, I felt as if 
about to burst. My leather hat, forced down over my 
eyes by the pressure of water, at first prevented me from 
seeing; and, when this was a little arranged, all I could 
perceive was an empty orange-case, which I ineffectually 
attempted to reach: clogged with a pair of heavy boots, 
and my winter dress saturated with water, I in vain 
struggled towards it—a mountain-sea was running, 
which, just as I thought it within my reach, came and 
carried it further from me. At length I saw a glimpse 
of a hat waving, and immediately after, as the sea lifted, 
the boat, with the boatswain standing abaft. She was, 
however, so crowded, that they could scarcely keep her 
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